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GEN. GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


Tue distinction with which the name of General 
Morris is now associated, in a permanent connection, 
with what is least factitious or fugitive in American 
Art, is admitted and known; but the class of young 
men of letters in this country, at present, can hardly 
appreciate the extent to which they, and the profession 
to which they belong, are indebted to his animated ex- 
ertions, his varied talents, his admirable resources of 
temper, during a period of twenty years, and at atime 
when the character of American literature, both at 
home and abroad, was yet to be formed. The first great 


.service which the literary taste of this country re- 


ceived, was rendered by Dennie; a remarkable man 
—dqualified by nature and attainments to be a leader 
in new circumstances; fit to take part in the forma- 
tion of a national literature; as a vindicator of inde- 
pendence in thought, able to establish freedom without 
disturbing the obligations of law; as a conservative 
in taste, skillful to keep the tone of the great models 
with which his studies were familiar, without copying 
their style; by both capacities successful in develop- 
ing the one, unchangeable spirit of Art, under a new 
form and with new effects. In this office of field-mar- 
shal of our native forces, General Morris succeeded 
him, under increased advantages, in some respects 
with higher powers, in a different, and certainly a 
vastly more extended sphere of influence. ‘The mani- 
fold and lasting benefits, which, as Editor of the 
Mirror, Mr. Morris conferred on art and artists of 
every kind, by his tact, his liberality, the superiority 
of his judgment, and the vigor of his abilities—by the 
perseverance and address with which he disciplineda 
corps of youthful writers in the presence of a constant 
and heavy fire from the batteries of foreign criticism, 
the rare combination, so valuable in dealing with the 
numerous aspirants in authorship with whom his 
position brought him in contact; of a quick, true eye 
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to discern in the modesty of some nameless manu- 
script the future promises of a power hardly yet con- 
scious of itself, a discretion to guide by some advice, 
and a generosity to aid with the most important kind 
of assistance—the firm and open temper which his ex- 
ample tended to inspire into the relations of literary 
men with one another throughout the land—and more 
than all, perhaps, by the harmony and union, of such 
inappreciable value, especially in the beginning of 
national effort, between the several sister arts of writ- 
ing, music, painting and dramatic exhibition, which 
the singular variety and discursiveness of his intellec- 
tual sympathies led him constantly to maintain and 
vindicate, these, in the multiplicity of their operation, 
and the full power of their joint effect, can be perfectly 
understood only by those who, like the present writer, 
possessed a cotemporaneous knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances, and who, knowing the state Of things at 
the commencement of the period alluded to, and see- 
ing what existed at the end of it, is able to look back 
over the whole interval, and see to what influences 
and what persons the extraordinary change which has 
taken place, is to be referred. If, at this moment, the 
literary genius of America, received in youth, and 
quivering like the eagle’s limbs with excess of vigor, 
seems about to make a new flight, from a higher van- 
tage-ground, into loftier depths of airy distance, the 
capacity to take that flight must, to a great degree, be 
ascribed to those two persons whom we have named . 
without whose services the brighter era which ap- 
pears now to be dawning, might yet be distant and 
doubtful. 

Besides these particulars of past effort which ough, 
to make his countrymen love the reputation of the 
subject of this notice, we regret that our limits forbid 
us to speak at large of these more intimate qualities of 
personal value, which, in our judgment, form the 
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genuine lustre of one who, admirable for other attain- 
ments, is to be imitated in these. 

For the success of our special purpose. in this 
notice, which is to consider and make apparent the 
specific character which belongs to General Morris 
as a literary artist and a poetic creator, to explain his 
claims to that title which the common voice of the 
country has given to him, of Taz Sone WRITER oF 
AMERICA—it would have probably been more judicious 
had we kept out of view the matters of which we 
have justspoken. It is recorded of a Grecian painter, 
that having completed the picture of a sleeping nymph, 
he added on the foreground the figure of a Satyr gazing 
in amazement upon her beauty; but finding that the 
secondary form attracted universal praise, he erased 
it, as diverting applause from that which he desired to 
have regarded as the principal monument of his skill. 
There is in this anecdote a double wisdom ; the world 
is as little willing to yield to a twofold superiority, as 
it is able to appreciate two distinct objects at once. 

In a review of literary reputations, perhaps nothing 
js fitted to raise more surprise than the obvious ine- 
quality in the extent and greatness of the labors to 
which an equal reward of Fame has been allotted. 
The abounding energy and picturesque variety of 
Homer, are illustrated in eight-and-forty books: the 
remains of Sappho might be written on the surface of a 
leaf of the /auwrus nobilis. Yet if the one expands before 
us with the magnificent extent, the diversified surface, 
the endless decorations of the earth itself, the other 
hangs on high, like a lone, clear star—small but in- 
tense—flashing upon us through the night of ages, 
invested with circumstances of divinity not less un- 
questionable than those that attend the venerable ma- 
jesty of the Ancient of Song. The rich and roseate 
light that shines around the name of Mimmermus, is 
shed from some dozen or twenty lines: the immor- 
tality of Tyrtceus rests upon a stanza or two, which 
have floated to us with their precious freight, over the 
sea of centuries, and will float on, unsubmergible by 
all the waves of Time. The soul of Simonides lives 
to us in ‘a simple couplet; but that is very stuff of 
Eternity ; which neither fire will assail ; nor tempests 
peril; nor the wrath of years impair. The Infinite 
has degrees; wherever the world sees in any human 
spirit the fire of Everlasting, it bows with equal awe, 
whether that fire is displayed by only an occasional 

_ flash, or by a prolonged and diffusive blaze. There is 
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i «&icertain tone which, hear it when we may, and where 
*“ “Wwe may, we know to be the accent of the gods: and 


whether its quality be shown in a single utterance, its 
volume displayed in a thousand bursts of music, we 
surround the band of spirits whom we there detect in 
their mortal disguise, with equal ceremonies of respect 
and worship, hailing them alike as seraphs of a 
brighter sphere—sons of the morning. This is‘natural, 
and it is reasonable. Genius is not a degree of other 
qualities, nor is it a particular way or extent of dis- 
playing such qualities; it is a faculty by itself; it is 
amanner; of which we may judge with the same 
certainty from one exhibition, as from many. The 
praise of a poet, therefore, is to be determined, not by 
the nature of the work which he undertakes, but by 
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the kind of mastery which he shows; not by the 
breadth of surface over which he toils, but by the per- 
fectness of the result which he attains. Mr. Words- 
worth has vindicated the capacity of the sonnet to be 
a casket of the richest gems of fame. We have no 
doubt that the song may give evidence of a genius 
which shall deserve to be ranked with the constructor 
ofanepic. ‘‘Scorn not the Song.’”? We would go 
so far, indeed, as to say that the success in the song 
imports, necessarily, a more inborn and genuine gift 
of poetic conception, than the same proportion of 
success in other less simple modes of art. There are 
some sorts of composition which may be wrought out, 
of eager feeling and the foam of excited passions ; and 
which are therefore to a large extent within the reach 
of earnest sensibilities and ambition’s will; others are 
the spontaneous outflow of the heart, to whose perfec- 
tion, turbulence and effort are fatal. Of the latter kind 
is the song. While the ode allows of exertion and 
strain, what is done in it must be accompanied by na- 
tional and inherent strength. ; 

Speaking with that confidence which may not im- 
properly be assumed by one who, having looked with 
some care at the foundations of the opinion which he 
expresses, supposes himself able, if called upon by a 
denial, to furnish such demonstration of its truth as the 
nature of the matter allows of, we say that, in our 
judgment, there is no professed writer of songs, in 
this day, who has conceived the true character of this 
delicate, or peculiar creation of art, with greater pre- 
cision and justness than Mr. Morris, or been more 
felicitous than he, in dealing with the subtle and multi- 
form difficulties that beset its execution. It is weil 
understood by those whose thoughts are used to be 
conversant with the suggestions of a deeper analysis 
than belongs to popular criticism, that the forms of 
literary art are not indefinite in number, variable in 
their characteristics, or determined by the casual tast® 
or arbitrary will of authors—they exist in nature ; they 
are dependent upon those fixed laws of intellectual 
being, of spiritual affection, and moral choice, which 
constitute the rationality of man. And the actual, 
positive merit of a poetical production—that real 
merit, which consists in native vitality, in inherent 
capacity to live—does not lie in the glitter or costli- 
ness of the decorations with which it is invested—nor 
in the force with which it is made to spring from the 
mind of its creator, into the minds of others—nor yet 
in the scale of magnitude upon which the ideas belong- 
ing to the subject are illustrated in the work; but 
rather, as we suppose, obviously, and in all cases, 
upon the integrity and truth with which the particular 
form, that has been contemplated by the artist, is 
brought out, and the distinctness with which that one 
specific impression which is appropriate to it, is at- 
tained. This is the kind of excellence which we 
ascribe td. Mr. Morris; an excellence of a lofty order ; 
genuine, sincere, and incapable of question ; more in 
this class of composition than in any other, because 
both more important and more difficult. For the song 
appears to us to possess a definiteness peculiarly jealous 
and exclusive , to be:less flexible in character, and 
to possess less variety of tone than most other classes 
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of composition. Ifaman shall say ‘I will put more 
force into my song than your model allows, I will 
change it with greater variety of impressions,” it is 
well; if he is skillful, he may make something that is 
very valuable. But in so far as his work is more 
than a song, it is not a song. In all works of Art— 
wherever form is concerned—excess is error. 

The just notion and office of the modern song, as 
we think of it, is to be the embodiment and expres- 
sion, in beauty, of some one of those sentimenf@p or 
thoughts, gay, moral, pensive, joyous, or melancholy, 
which are as natural and appropriate, in particular 
circumstances, or to certain occasions, as the odor to 
the flower ; rising at such seasons, into the minds of 
all classes of persons, instinctive and unbidden, yet in 
obedience to some law of association which it is the 
gift of the poet to apprehend. Its graceful purpose is, 
to exhibit an incident in the substance of an emotion, 
to communicate wisdom in the form of sentiment: it 
is the refracted gleam of some wandering ray from the 
far orb of moral truth, which, glancing against some 
occurrence in common life, is surprised into a smile 
of quick-darting, many-colored beauty; it is the airy 
ripple that is thrown up when the current of feeling in 
human hearts accidentally encounters the current of 
thought, and bubbles forth with a gentle fret of spark- 
ling foam. Self-evolved, almost, and obedient in its 
development, and shaping to some inward spirit of 
beauty, which appears to possess and control its 
course ; it might almost seem, that in the outgoing 
loveliness of such productions, Sentiment, made sub- 
stantial in language, floated abroad in natural self-de- 
livery ; as that heat which is not yet flame, gives itself 
forth in blue wreaths of vaporing grace, which unfold 
their delicateness for a moment upon the tranquil air, 
and then vanish away. It is not an artificial structure, 
built up by Intellect after a model foreshaped by Fancy, 
or foreshadowed by the instincts of the Passions; it is 
a simple emotion, crystaled into beauty by passing 
for a moment through the cooler air of the mind; it is 
merely an effluence of creative vigor ; a graceful feel- 
ing thickened into words. Its proper dwelling is in the 
atmosphere of the sentiments, not the passions ; it will 
not, indeed, repel the sympathy of deeper feelings, 
but knows them rather under the form of the flower 
that floats upon the surface of meditation, than of the 
deeper root that lies beneath its stream. And this is 
the grievous fault of nearly all Lord Byron’s melodies ; 
that he pierces too profoundly, and passes below the 
region of grace, charging his lyre with far more vehe- 
mence of passion than. its slight strings are meant to 
bear. The beauty which belongs to this production, 
should be in the form of the thought rather than the 
fashion of the setting : that genuineness and simplicity 
of character which constitutes almost its essence, are 
destroyed by any appearance of the cold artifices of 
construction, palpable springs set for our admiration, 
whereby the beginning is obviously arranged in re- 
ference to a particular ending. This is the short- 
reaching power of Moore—guilty, by design, of that 
departure from simplicity, by which he fascinated oe 
generation at the expense of being forgotten by an- 
other. The Song, while it is general in its impression, 
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should be particular in its occasion ; not an abstraction 
of the mind, but a definite feeling, special to some 
certain set of circumstances. Rising from out the sur- 
face of daily experience, like the watery issuings of a 
fountain, it throws itself upward for a moment, ther 
descends in a soft, glitteriug shower to the level 
whence it rose. Herein resides the chief defect of 
Bayly’s songs ; that they are too general and vague— 
a species of pattern songs—being embodiments of 
some general feeling, or reflection, but lacking that 
sufficient reference to some season or occurrence 
which would justify their appearing, and take away 
from them the aspect of pretension and display ! 

The only satisfactory method of criticism is by 
means of clinical lectures ; and we feel regret that our 
limits do not suffer us—to any great degree—to illus- 
trate what we deem the vigorous simplicity, and 
genuine grace of Mr. Morris, by that mode of exposi- 
tion. We must introduce a few cases, however, to 
show what we have been meaning in the remarks 
which we made above, upon the proper character of 
the song. The ballad of ‘‘ Woopman, Spare Tuat 
Tree,” one of those accidents of genius which, 
however, never happen but to consummate artists—is 
so familiar to every mind and heart, as to resent cita- 
tion. Take then ‘‘ My Moruer’s Bistz.”” We know 
of no similar production in a truer taste, in a purer 
style, or more distinctly marked with the character of 
a good school of composition. 


This hook is all that’s left me now !— 
Tears will unbidden start— 

With faltering lip and throbbing brow, 
I press it to my heart. ” 

For many generations past, 
Here is our family tree ; 

My mother’s hands this Bible clasp’d ; 
She, dying, gave it me. 


Ah! well do I remember those 
Whose names these records bear ; 
Who round the hearth-stone used to close 
After the evening prayer, 
And speak of what these pages said, 
In tones my heart would thrill ! 
Though they are with the silent dead, 
Here are they living still! 


My father read this holy book 

To brothers, sisters dear ; 
How calm was my poor mother’s look, 

Who lean’d Gods word to hear. 
Her angel face—I see it yet! 

What thronging memories come! 
Again that little group is met 

Vithin the halls of home! 


Thou truest friend man ever knew, 
Thy constancy I’ve tried; 

Where all were false I found thee true, 
My counsellor and guide. 

The mines of earth no treasures give 
That could this volume buy : 

In teaching me the way to live, 
It taught me how to die. 


Or take ““Wr Were Boys Toceruer.” In manly 
pathos, in tenderness and truth, where shall it be ex- 
celled ? 


We were boys together, 
And never can forget 
The school-house on the heather, 
In childhood where we met— 
The humble home, to memory dear ; 
Its sorrows and its joys, 
Where woke the transient smile or tear 
When you and I were boys. 
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We were youths together, 
And castles built m air ; 
Your heart was like a feather, 
And mine weigh’d down with care. 
To you came wealth with manhood’s prime, 
To me it brought alloys 
Foreshadow’d in the primrose time 
When you and I were boys. 


We’re old men together ; 
The friends we loved of yore, 
With leaves of autumn weather, 
Are gone for evermore. 
How blest to age the impulse given— 
The hope time ne’er destroys— 
Which led our thoughts from earth to heaven, 
When you and I were boys. 


“The Miniature” possesses the captivating ele- 
gance of Voiture. 


William was holding in his hand 
The likeness of his wife— 

Fresh as if touch’d by fairy wand, 
With beauty, grace and life. 

He almost thought it spoke—he gazed 
Upon the treasure still; 

Absorb’d, delighted and amazed, 
He view’d the artist’s skill. 


* This picture is yourself, dear Jane ; 

"Tis drawn to nature true: 
I’ve kissed it o’er and o’er again, 

It is so much like you.” 

*¢ And has it kissed you back, my dear ?”’ 
‘““ Why—no—my love,’’ said he. 

* Then, William, it is very clear, 
?*T is not at all like me!” 


“Wuere Hupson’s Wave” is a glorious burst of 
poetry, modulated into refinement by the hand of a 
master. 


Where Hudson’s wave o’er silvery sands 
Winds through the hills afar, 

Old Cronest like a monarch stands, 
Crown’d with a single star ! 

And there, amid the billowy swells 
Of rock-ribb’d, eloud-capt earth, 

My fair and gentle Ida dwells, 
A nymph of mountain birth. 


The snow-flake that the cliff receives, 
The diamonds of the showers, 

Spring’s tender blossoms, buds, and leaves, 
The sisterhood of flowers, 

Morn’s early beam, eve’s balmy breeze, 
Her purity define; 

But Ida’s dearer far than these 
To this fond breast of mine. 


My heart is on the hills. The shades 
Of night are on my brow: 
Ye pleasant haunts and quiet glades, 
My soul is with you now! 
I bless the star-crown’d highlands where 
My Ida’s footsteps roam— 
Oh ! for a faleon’s wing to bear 
Me onward to my home, 


Where will you find a nautical song, seemingly 
more spontaneous in its genial outbreak, really more 
careful in its construction, than 


* ranp-Ho !” 


Up, up with the signal! ‘The land is in sight! 

We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night! 

The cold, cheerless ocean in safety we’ve pass’d, 

And the warm genial earth glads our vision at last. 

In the land of the stranger true hearts we shall find, 

To soothe us in absence of those left behind. ‘ 
Land!—land-ho! All hearts glow with joy at the sight! 
We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night! 


The signal is waving! Till morn we’llremain, 

Then part in the hope to meet one day in ; 
Round the hearth-stone of home in the land of our birth, 
The holiest spot on the face of the earth! 

Dear country ! our thoughts are as constant to thee, 

As the steel to the star, or the stream to the sea. 
Ho!—land-ho! We near it—we bound at the sight! 
Then be happy, if never again, boys, to-night! 
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The signal is answer’d! The foam-sparkles rise 

Like tears from the fountain of joy to the eyes! 

May rain-drops that fall from the storm-clonds of care, 
Melt away in the sun-beaming smiles of the fair! 

One health, as chime gayly the nautical bells, 

To woman—God bless her !—wherever she dwells! 

THE PILOT ’Ss ON BOARD !—and, thank Heaven, all’s right! 
So be happy, if never again, boys, to-night! 


How full of joyous madness, of absolute independ- 
ence, yet made harmonious by instinctive grace, is 


ce ‘¢ TIFE IN THE WEST.”’ 


Ho! brothers—come hither and list to my story— 
Merry and brief will the narrative be: 
Here, like a monarch, I reign in my glory— 
Master am I, boys, of all that I see. 
Where once frown’d a forest a garden is smiling— 
The meadow and moorland are marshes no more ; 
And there curls the smoke of my cottage, beguiling 
The children who cluster like grapes at the door. 
Then enter, boys; cheerly, boys, enter and rest; 
The land of the heart is the land of the west. 
Oho, boys !—oho, boys !—oho! 


Talk not of the town, boys—give me the broad prairie, 
Where man like the wind roams impulsive and free; 
Behold how its beautiful colors all vary, 
Like those of the clouds, or the deep-rolling sea. 
A life in the woods, boys, is even as changing ; 
With proud independence we season our cheer, 
And those who the world are for happiness ranging, 
Won’t find it at all, if they don’t find it here. 
Then enter, boys; cheerly, boys, enter and rest; 
I’ll show you the life, boys, we live in the west. 
Oho, boys !—oho, boys !—oho! 


Here, brothers, secure from all turmoil and danger, 
We reap what we sow, for the soil is our own ; 

We spread hospitality’s board for the stranger, 
‘Aad care not a fig for the king on his throne. 

We never know want, for we live by our labor, 
And in it contentment and happiness find ; 

We do what we can for a friend or a neighbor, 
And die, boys, in peace and good-will to mankind. 

Then enter, boys; cheerly, boys, enter and rest; 

You know how we live, boys, and die in the west! 

Oho, boys !—oho, boys !—oho! 


That the same heart whose wild pulse is thrilled by 
the adventurous interests of the huntsman and the 
wanderer, can beat in unison with the gentlest truth of 
deep devotion, is shown in 


‘S WHEN OTHER FRIENDS ARE ROUND THEE.”’ 


When other friends are round thee, 
And other hearts are thine, 
When other bays have crown’d thee, 
More fresh and green than mine, 
Then think how sad and lonely 
This doating heart will be, 
Which, while it throbs, throbs only, 
Beloved one, for thee! 


Yet do not think I doubt thee, 
I know thy truth remains ; 
I would not live without thee, 
For all the world contains. 
Thou art the star that guides me 
Along life’s changing sea ; 
And whate’er fate betides me, 
This heart still turns to thee. 


‘‘] Love tHe Nien” has the voluptuous elegance 
of the Spanish models. 


I love the night when the moon streams bright 
On flowers that drink the dew, 

When cascades shout as the stars peep out, 
From boundless fields of blue ; 

But dearer far than moon or star, 
Or flowers of gaudy hue, 

Or murrauring trills of mountain rills, 
I love, I love, love—you! 


I love to stray at the close of day, 
Through groves of linden trees, 

When gushing notes from song-birds’ throats, 
Are vocal in the breeze. 
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I love the night—the glorious night! 
When hearts beat warm and true; 
But far above the night I love, 
I love, I love, love—you! 


Were we to meet the lines “On, Tutnx or Mr!” 
in an anthology, we should suppose they were Suck- 
ling’s—so admirably is the tone of feeling kept down 
to the limit of probable sincerity—which is a charac- 
teristic that the cavalier style of courting never loses. 


Oh, think of me, my own beloved, 
Whatever cares beset thee! 

And when thou hast the falsehood proved, 
Of those with smiles whbd met thee: 

While o’er the sea, think, love, of me, 
Who never can forget thee; 

Let memory trace the trysting-place, 
Where I with tears regret thee. 


Bright as yon star, within my mind, 
A hand unseen hath set thee; 

There hath thine image been enshrined, 
Since first, dear love, I met thee; 

So in thy breast I fain would rest, 
If, haply, fate would let me— 

And live or die, wert thou but nigh, 
To love or to regret me! 


‘THe Star or Love” might stand as a selected 
specimen of all that is most exquisite in the songs of 
the Trowveurs. 


The star of love now shines above, 
Cool zephyrs seis the sea; 

Among the leaves the wind-harp weaves 
Its serenade for thee. 

The star, the breeze, the wave, the trees, 
Their minstrelsy unite, 

But all are drear till thou appear 
To decorate the night. 


The light of noon streams from the moon, 
Though with a milder ray ; 

O’er hill and grove, like weman’s love, 
It cheers us on our way. 

Thus all that’s bright, the moon, the night, 
The heavens, the earth, the sea, 

Exert their powers to bless the hours 
We dedicate to thee. 


“ Tre Seasons or Love” is a charming effusion of 
gay, yet thoughtful sentiment. 


The spring-time of love 
Is both nappy and gay, 
For joy sprinkles blossoms 
And balm in our way ; 
The sky, earth, and ocean 

In beauty repose, 
And all the bright future 
Is couleur de rose. 


The summer of love 
Is the bloom of the heart, 
When hill, grove, and valley 
Their music impart, . 
And the pure glow of heaven 
Is seen in fond eyes, 
As lakes show the rainbow 
That’s hung in the skies. 


The autumn of love 
Is the season of cheer— 
Life’s mild Indian Summer, 
The smile of the year; 
Which comes when the golden 
Ripe harvest is stored, 
And yields its own blessings— 
Repose and reward. 


The winter of love 
Is the beam that we win 
While the storm scowls without, 
From the sunshine within. 
Love’s reign is eternal, 
The heart is his throne, 
And he has all seasons 
Of life for his own. 
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The song, ‘I Never Have Been Fatse To Tuer,” 
is, of itself, sufficient to establish General Morris’s 
fame asa great poet—as a potens magister affectuum— 
and as a literary creator of a high order. It is a 
thoroughly fresh and affective poem on a subject as 
hackneyed as the highway; it is as deep as truth itself, 
yet light as the movement of a dance. 


I never have been false to thee! 
The heart I gave thee still is thine ; 
Though thou hast been untrue to me, 
And I no more may call thee mine! 
I’ve loved, as woman ever loves, 
With constant soul in good or ill; 
Thou ’st proved, as man too often proves, 
A rover—but I love thee still! 


Yet think not that my spirit stoops 
To bind the captive in my train! 
Love’s not a flower, at sunset droops, 
But smiles when comes her god again! 
Thy words, which fall unheeded now, 
Could once my heart-strings madly thrill ! 
Love ’s golden chain and burning vow 
Are broken—but I love thee still ! 


Once what a heaven of bliss was ours, 
When love dispell’d the clouds of care, 
And time went by with birds and flowers, 
While song and incense fill’d the air! 

The past is mine—the present thine— 
Should thoughts of me thy future fill, 
Think what a destiny is mine, 
To lose—but love thee, false one, still ! 


We had almost forgotten, what the world will never 
forget, the matchless softness, transparent delicacy, of 
“ Near THE Lake.” Those lines, of themselves, un- 
consciously, court “the soft promoter of the poet’s 
strain,”’ and almost seem about to break into music. 


Near the lake where droop’d the willow, 
Long time ago! : 

Where the rock threw back the billow, 
Brighter thansnow; | 

Dwelt a maid, beloved and cherish’d, 
By high and low; : 

But with autumn’s leaf she perished, 
Long time ago ! 


Rock and tree and flowing water, 
Long time ago! 

Bee and bird and blossom taught her 
Love’s spell to know! 

While to my fond words she listen’d, 
Murmuring low, | 

Tenderly her dove-eyes glisten’d 
Long time ago! 

Mingled were our hearts forever! 

" Long time ago! 

Can I now forget her? Never! 
No, lost one, no! : 

To her grave these tears are given, 
Ever to flow; 

She’s the star I miss’d from heaven, 
Long time ago! 

It is agreeable to find that, instead of being seduced 
into a false style by the excessive popularity which 
many of his songs have had, General Morris’s later 
efforts are in a style even more truly classic than his 
earlier ones, and show a decided advance, both in 
power and ease. ‘‘THEe Rock or THE PILGRIMs,” 
and the “Inpian Sones,” of which last we have 
room only for one verse, are a very clear evidence 
of this : 

A rock in the wilderness welcomed our sires, 

From bondage far over the dark-rolling sea ; 

On that holy altar they kindled the fires 

Jehovah, which glow in our bosoms for thee. 


Thy blessings descended in sunshine and shower, 
Or rose from the soil that was sown by thy hand; 
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The mountain and valley rejoiced in thy powers, 
And heaven encircled and smiled on the land. 


The Pilgrims of old an example have given 
Of mild resignation, devotion, and love, 

Which beams like the star in the blue vault of heaven; 
A beacon-light hung in their mansion above, - 

In church and cathedral we kneel in our prayer— 
Their temple and —— were valley and-hill— 

But God is the same in the aisle or the air, 
And He is the Rock that we lean upon still. 


BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


They come !—be firm! In silence rally! 
The long-knives our retreat have found! 
Hark !—their tramp is in the valley, 
And they hem the forest round! 
The burthened boughs with pale scouts quiver, 
The echoing hills tumultuous ring, 
While across the eddying river 
Their barks, like foaming war-steeds, spring! 
The bloodhouds darken land and water! 
They come—like buffaloes for slaughter ! 


We would willingly go on with our extracts, as 
there are several which have equal claims with these 
upon our notice, but—claudite jam rivos. Such are 
the compositions, original in style, natural in spirit, 
beautiful with the charm of almost faultless execution, 
which may challenge for their author the title of the 
Laureate of America. 

The life that is devoted to letters—says Dr. Johnson 
—passes silently away, and is but little diversified by 
events, The particulars of General Morris’s presonal 
history are soon told. He was born in the second 
year of the present century. The brilliance of some 
youthful efforts in connection with the daily press dis- 
played his fitness to take a leading part in the literary 
action of the country ; and accordingly, in 1822, he be- 
came the Editor of the New York Mirror. Thestorm 
of financial embarrassment which, about the years 
1837 and 1838, rode over the whole country, prostra- 
ting every interest, and wasting all classes, visited 
even the poet and the editor. The New York Mirror 
passed out of his hands; and in 1843, its existence 
came toanend. In 1844, the New Mirror was esta- 
blished by the original proprietor, in conjunction with 
his friend Mr. Willis; and this has recently been 
changed into the Evening Mirror, a daily gazette of 
much spirit, elegance, and popularity. The Mirror 
Library, under the same control, presents far the best 
selection of Je/les-lettres that can be found in this 
country or in England. It is about to re-commence 
its issues under improved advantages. In the be- 
ginning of the present year, the professional corps of 
singers and musicians in New York, as a testimony 
of esteem to General Morris, gave him a compli- 
mentary concert—a valuable token of their respect— 
appropriate and deserved—which enabled the most 
distinguished persons in the city of his birth to exhibit, 
by their presence, the interest and regard which they 
had for him. It was understood that the profits of that 
concert had a vital connection with General Morris’s 
continuing to be the possessor of the modest and beau- 
tiful seat of ‘‘ Under Cliff,” on the Hudson—the resi- 
dence of his family—the birth-place of most of them, 
and the cherished home and seat of his affections. 
Upon that subject, it is not our warrant to speak ; nor 
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indeed have we the power to speak with accuracy. 
Should it be, as is reported, that a ‘‘ damp” has “ fallen 
around the path” of this swéet poet and amiable man, 
we are sure that the people of this nation will be 
prompt to dispel, by offers more truly voluntary than 
the “aids” and ‘‘ benevolences”’ of royal ages, all dis- 
comfort from the evening ofhis days, and, ‘“‘ in recom- 
pense” of many an hour of the purest pleasure, and 
many an abiding sentiment of truth and goodness, for 
which they are his debtors, to 


‘¢ Give the tribute, Glory need not ask.” 


We should not consider the biography of Morris 
complete, without a word from Mr. Willis. In reply 
to a wish of ours, we have a dash of his pencil in the 
following letter : 


New York, Feb. 1, 1845. 


My Dear S1r,—To ask me for my idea of Mr. 
Morris, is like asking the left hand’s opinion of the 
dexterity of the right. I have lived so long with the 
“ Brigadier”—known him so intimately—worked so 
constantly at the same rope, and thought so little of 
ever separating from him, (except by precedence of 
ferriage over the Styx,) that it is hard to shove him 
from me to the perspective distance—hard to shut my 
own partial eyes and look at him through other people’s. 
I will Gi however, and, as it is done with but one 
foot off from the treadmill of my ceaseless vocation, 
you will excuse both abruptness and brevity. 

Morris is the best known poet of the country by ac- 
clamation, not by criticism. He is just what poets 
would be if they sang like birds without criticism ; and 
it is a peculiarity of his fame, that it seems as regard- 
less of criticism, as a birdin the air. Nothing can stop 
a song of his. It is very easy to say that they are easy 
to do. They have a momentum, somehow, that is 
difficult for others to give, and that speeds them to the 
far goal of popularity—the best proof consisting in the 
fact, that he can, at any moment, get fifty dollars for a 
song unread, when the whole remainder of the Ameri- 
can Parnassus could not sell one to the same buyer 
for a shilling. 

It may, or may not, be one secret of his popularity, 
but it is a truth—that Morris’s heart is at the level of 
most other people’s and his poetry flows out by that 
door. He stands breast-high in the common stream of 
sympathy, and the fine oil of his poetic feeling goes from 
him upon an element it is its nature to float upon, and 
which carries it safe to other bosoms, with little need 
of deep diving or high-flying. His sentiments are 
simple, honest, truthful and familiar; his language is 
pure and eminently musical, and he is prodigally full 
of the poetry of every-day feeling. These are days 
when poets try experiments ; and while others succeed 
by taking the world’s breath away with-flights and 
plunges, Morris uses his feet to walk quietly with 
nature. Ninety-nine people in a hundred, taken as 
they come in the census, would find more to admire in 
Morris’s songs than in the writings of any other Ameri- 
can poet; and that is a parish in the poetical episcopate, 
well worthy a wise man’s nurture and prizing. 

As to the man—Morris my friend—I can hardly 
venture to “‘ burn incense on his moustache,” as the 
French say—write his praises under his very nose— 
but, as far off as Philadelphia, you may pay the proper 
tribute to his loyal nature and manly excellences. 
His personal qualities have made him universally 

opular, but this overflow upon the world does not 
impoverish him for his friends. I have outlined a true 
Rom and a fine fellow—fill up the picture to your 
iking. 

Yours, very truly, 
N. P. Wits. 
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‘“NICKIE BEN.”’ 





BY FANNY FORESTER, 





WE have a lawyer at Alderbrook—three of them, 
indeed—but one we have worth talking about, one 
who has been talked about—one who has been blown 
upon, if not by “ the breath of fame,” by that gossiping 
breath which is fame’s stage-coach—one, in short, 
who deserves a historian. Now, do not “think you 
see him,” dear reader, before I begin, and so place 
before your mind’s eye a little, spare, cunning, smooth- 
tongued fox of an attorney, whom it will be my 
bounden duty to demolish. 

‘‘ A face like a wedge, made to force its way through 
the world, eyes like black beans a-boiling in milk, 
and a step like a cat’s—” 

Not a bit of it. Oh, no! you do zot see our lawyer. 

Benjamin Nichols, or ‘‘ Nickie Ben,” as he has been 
irreverently re-baptized by some wag, with the con- 
sent of everybody, has a voice—oh, such a voice! the 
north wind is an infant’s whisper to it—stands very 
nearly six feet in his stockings, and is of dimensions 
never scoffed at. In good sooth, that brawny arm 
might have wielded the genuine old Scottish claymore 
by the side of Robert Bruce, and other worthies of the 
times that were, and never have been ashamed of the 
muscles in it. Nickie Ben, however, was reserved for 
more elegant diversions than hewing off men’s heads, 
and slicing down their shoulders; and he rewarded 
fate for her flattering favors to himself by enterirg 
with great zest into the spirit which governs the 
modern world. In place of such boisterous cries as 
‘A Bruce! A Bruce!” ‘A Richard! A Richard!” 
or ‘‘ Beau-seant !’’ he slipped his fingers quietly to the 
bottom of his eel-skin purse, laid his thumb against 
the pillars, and his forefinger against the kingly head 
upon the sixpences there; while his eye twinkled, 
and his features worked in a way fully to prove his 
loyalty to that little piece of coin, and his determina- 
tion to die, if need be, in the service of the family. 

Nickie Ben’s boyhood was none of the easiest. He 
never laid his head ona pillow of down, poor boy! 
nor had a softer covering than a heavy patch-work 
quilt, stuffed with cotton—indeed, it used to be 
shrewdly suspected by some inquisitive neighbors, 
that even the. quilt was sometimes lacking, and that 
young Nickie might have rolled up his day-wearables 
to rest his head upon. However that might be, the 
Widow Nichols managed to keep up appearances to 
the level of humble respectability; and, though she 
and her daughter Betsy and her son Ben might all 
have breakfasted on a smaller allowance than would 
have served Squire Risdel for lunch, not an intimation 
to that effect ever crossed the lips of one of the family. 
Nothing about them bespoke the meagre fare, unless 
it was the meagre frame; the preponderance of bone 
and sinew over flesh and quick blood. If you would 





see the really szfferi2g poor, do not go to the wretched 
hovel where famine dwells confessedly, and poverty 
draws the outlines of its own quaint figure on lintel 
and casement, but turn to those who are ashamed to 
say they want ; whose brows knit while their lips 
smile ; who, wearing the pinched look, find their cares 
increased by laboring always for its concealment. 
There is poverty unmitigated—unmitigated by the 
hope of human sympathy; a thing, however, which 
galls oftener than it soothes. 

I donot know that the Widow Nichols belonged 
entirely to the above mentioned class—indeed, I 
rather think that if she did, she maintained the charac- 
ter on a particularly small scale; she was seldom 
pinched in her allowance of eatables more than 
enough to give her a good appetite, and never laid 
claim to any thing higher than respectable, industrious 
independence. The good widow was a genuine 
worker ; and, as industrious clever women usually 
have some little foible, she could not be expected to 
be exempt. It was, accordingly, reported at Alder- 
brook, that, during the lifetime of the elder Benny, 
(who, by the way, was a remarkably “ shiftless man’’) 
this ‘“‘ crown to her husband” was, to all intents and 
purposes, the head of the family; and, in her love of 
rule, not unfrequently drove from the door the head 
which she should have graced, with such weapons as 
the broom and the poker. But old Benny was 
“gathered to his fathers,” and the sceptre remained 
undisputed in the hands of the widow. And now, in- 
deed, she wielded it to good purpose. 

Betsy was older than young Ben, old enough, in- 
deed, to ‘“*do a deal of work;” and it was soon de- 
cided in the mind of the widow that the daughter 
should sacrifice herself to the son’s advancement. To 
be sure, Betsy was a girl after the mother’s own heart, 
industrious and pains-taking, and Ben was rather in- 
clined to saunter in his father’s footsteps, but the 
widow was of the opinion that the bent twig might 
be braced and straightened ; and, after all, it must be 
owned that a son may be ‘‘ the making of a family,” 
while the daughter only holds a candle to him, Ben’s 
education was the thing to be accomplished, and 
Betsy and Betsy’s mother heeded neither aching eyes 
nor aching fingers while earning, stitch by stitch, the 
scanty pittance which was to make the son and 
brother great. Ben was indolent, but he was grateful- 
ish ; and when he thought of the two busy needles, 
the scanty board and hard bed at Alderbrook, he 
would have had more than human selfishness to 
neglect his studies and waste his time. Ben did not, 
however, believe that gratitude precluded yawning, 
and as the difference between siimming over a book 
and diving into it had never been made quite clear to 
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his perceptions, he may be forgiven for preferring the 
first method, which, I have been told, is much in 
vogue now, since accomplished scholars are no 
longer the fashion, Ben skimmed successfully at col- 
lege, and brought away a degree and the pre-nomen 
of Nickie. By this time there was one needle less at 
Alderbrook. Poor Betsy had finished her work, and 
the widow was alone. 

It is doubtful whether Nickie Ben would have made 
much use of his lore but for the pushing that was still 
kept up by the widow; but with her own single hand 
she put him in the way of a profession, and pushed 
him through into the very bar. I say she did it, and 
I say correctly; for, although Nickie Ben was be- 
ginning to imitate her shrewdness and energy, he 
never would have performed the feat of his own ac- 
cord. Of Nickie Ben’s legal knowledge I say nothing; 
for what can women know of such things? but I 
have heard he was not very long in obtaining practice. 
He had a peculiar gift at pettifogging, (a very essen- 
tial qualification in such out-o’-the-way places as 
Alderbrook,) and great professional acumen, for he 
snufled @ case in every fresh breeze that visited him ; 
and kindly pointed out to his neighbors insults and 
abuses which they would never have seen but by the 
help of his superior discernment. No quarrel was 
so small but he found room to thrust in a finger; no 
matter so contemptible but the salt of the law, applied 
by Nickie Ben, preserved and dignified it into some- 
thing, to stay on men’s memories; and no coin was 
so trifling but our lawyer esteemed it worth a full 
hour’s bickering. His pillow was now as hard, and 
his dinner as light as in boyhood; but it was no longer 
from necessity. Ben was economical. Some said 
he was mean, penurious; men spoke of him with a 
curling lip, and not a single woman knew him. But 
what was all this to Nickie Ben? He was effectually 
aroused from his boyish indolence, and he was deter- 
mined to be rich—rich—ricu! The word had been 
dinned in his ear by his mother until he knew all the 
changes that could possibly be rung upon it; and no 
slavery was too abject to be made ai stepping-stone to 
the golden throne which he saw in the far-off future. 
Not that Ben Nichols ‘sold his soul to Mammon ;” 
he sacrificed his manliness and independence to— 
public opinion. You do not see how it is, dear reader. 
I will show you. 

Years went by, and our lawyer became “ Azdd 
Nickie Ben;’ though his head had a less weight of 
time upon it than his appearance indicated. But he 
was as plodding, as careful, as penurious as ever. 
Everybody said that he was a confirmed bachelor ; 
and everybody sneered at him as a detestable miser. 
Yet donot think for a moment that Nickie was a thin, 
cadaverous man, with a face the color of his gold, 
and shoulders graced with a consumptive curve—he 
was any thing but that. I think, however, I have be- 
fore mentioned his physical capabilities. 

Every morning before the sun was up, in summer 
and winter, rain and sunshine, our lawyer might 
have been seen, by any early riser, out taking his 
habitual exercise. He always walked up a green 
lane, about a mile west of the village, whence he 





proceeded along the border of the woods, over the top 
of Strawberry Hill, and down into the ravine beyond, 
until he reached the toll-gate at the foot of the hill on 
the east. The remainder of his walk was on the side 
of the road back to Alderbrook. By this means 
Nickie Ben made himself visible in the course of the 
morning to all the villagers who chose to look at him ; 
and many were the impertinent little misses whose 
giddy eyes took the measure of his short-waisted coat, 
and feasted their love of fun on his heavy boots, with 
their clumsy shape, and the iron nails in their heels, 
and mimicked his gait, and talked mockingly of the 
piles of pennies in his coffers. Everybody despised 
Ben Nichols; and yet he had never, like many an 
honorable man, defrauded the widow of her dues, or 
been a canker on the orphan’s birthright; he had 
never taken a penny that was not justly his own ; but 
he had never given away, or wasted or bartered with- 
out due consideration, even the hundredth part of the 
smallest coin current. 

The little brown cottage occupied by the widow 
and her son was never visited by the villagers; for 
the old lady had no interests in common with them ; 
her ‘* boy” was the centre of all her thoughts, wishes 
and affections, and his doings their circumference. 
But she did not doat as other mothers do. She did not 
offer his head a resting place when he came home 
wearied, and endeavor, by presenting pleasant sub- 
jects, to divert his mind from the toils and cares of the 
day ; but she inquired after his clients, what business 
had come to him since the morning, how the matters 
of yesterday were adjusted, and how much money 
they had brought him. Sometimes a vague suspicion 
entered the mind of poor Nickie Ben that he was not 
living to the best purpose; that there was something 
other men enjoyed which he did not; sometimes he 
even felt the dog-like treatment which he received at 
the hands of his fellows; but then, with a hard drawn 
breath, he would repeat to himself, ‘‘ hereafter—here- 
after!” and go on his way perseveringly. Thus, year 
in, year out, Benjamin Nichols breathed his propor- 
tion of air, and filled his proportion of space, until he 
reached ‘ life’s meridian height,” and traveled the 
distance of five years on the downward slope; and 
then, all of a sudden, “a change came o’er the spirit 
of his” selfishness. The widow was alarmed, and 
interposed her maternal authority—then reasoning— 
then entreaty; but it was useless. The sceptre had 
passed from her hand—her reign was at an end. 

One day the village was thrown into great amaze- 
ment by the report that Mrs. Nichols and her son had 
taken seats in the eastern stage-coach, for the old lady 
had not been out of Alderbrook within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, and the lawyer never moved 
but at a business call. The matter was a nine days’ 
wonder, and scarcely grew stale afterward. Two, 
three, and four weeks passed, and, finally, late of a 
Saturday night, the stage brought back the unusual 
travelers. The news soon spread through the village, 
coupled with rumors of a wondrous metamorphose. 
Indeed, it was reported that the widow and her son 
could scarcely be recognized by those who had been 
accustomed to seeing them every day. 
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All Sunday morning, not an eye in church but was 
prone to wander to the pew where sat the Nicholses— 
they could not help it; who could blame them? The 
enormous bonnet, of a rusty black, that the old lady 
had worn ever since the day of her daughter’s funeral ; 
the scant, old-fashioned gown, with its gored skirt, 
waist of a finger’s length, and sleeves nearly meeting 
in the back; and the thin shawl, embroidered all over 
with darns, and always bearing the print of the 
smoothing-iron, were displaced by articles richer than 
any shopkeeper in Alderbfook would venture to pur- 
chase. Every body was amazed; almost every body 
felt inclined to smile; a great many touched their 
neighbors on the arm, and indicated by some slight 
gesture the direction that the eye should take; and a 
few of the least reverent in the congregation whis- 
pered, “Bless me! how young the Widow Nichols 
looks!” And they had reason, for the old lady seemed 
to have taken a new lease of life. Brussels laces 
and fashionable bonnets w// meddle with Time’s 
pencil, though they cannot stay his scythe. But the 
widow attracted a very small share of attention in 
comparison with her son. Every thing about him 
was new—the cut of his coat had changed his figure 
completely, and the inward hilarity consequent upon 
emancipation from the slavery of penny counting, 
had changed his face so that he was really handsome. 
But there was another thing which aided the trans- 
formation of the face not a little. The short, coarse 
hair, standing out from his head like the quills of a 
porcupine, had been turned by some magic into luxu- 
riant curls, smooth and glossy and black as the wing 
of a raven, straying back from his forehead as though 
too much at home there to think of a better resting 
place. Those beautiful curls! Why, there was nota 
young beau in the village who would have ventured 
to show his head beside them. And, really, Nickie 
Ben was a fine looking man—quite the gentleman— 
with nothing exceptionable about him, from kid gloves 
to French boots—even the tie of his cravat was comme 
tl faut. We watched him—Ada Palmer and I—after 
the services were over, as he tucked his mother under 
his arm, zot very gently, and strode, with even more 
than his usual swing, down the street. 

‘“‘ He has not been to a walking school,” whispered 
Ada. 

The gait was pretty much all that was left to prove 
Nickie Ben’s identity. ‘ 

«‘ They stop at the ‘Sheaf and Sickle,’ ”’ continued 
Ada, still looking after them. “ It would be wonderful 
if they have gone into the extravagance of taking 
rooms there.” 

Wonderful, indeed, but it was none the less true. 
The little brown house was quite too small for the 
metamorphosed lawyer; and though the old lady 
groaned a little, and talked of ruin, she submitted with 
a much better grace than could have been expected. 
And now it somehow happened that two or three 
neighbors looked in upon her; and, though the widow 
talked a great deal of her son, and seemed to forget 
that there was any body else worth caring for in the 
world, they bore with the foible very patiently. As 
for the son himself, he began to evince a strong ten- 





dency to sociableness, and even managed to obtain 
an introduction to several ladies of the village, indi- 
viduals who had grown up around him entirely unob- 
served before. 

One bright morning Ada Palmer and I were out 
with our baskets, despite the little night jewelers that 
had left a string of diamonds on every grass blade ; 
and it chanced to be precisely the hour that the lawyer 
was in the habit of crossing Strawberry Hill. I will 
not assert that we were ignorant of this peculiar habit 
of his, nor that our glances were a// directed to the 
knoll spotted over with crimson, while he passed 
along the edge of the woods; these are irrelevant 
matters. But it chanced that the bachelor lawyer, 
after walking over the top of the fence like an empe- 
ror, came, with his swinging arms and swinging per- 
son, and long, hasty strides, to the very part of the hill 
where we were demurely engaged in picking berries, 
like two sensible, industrious girls, and—Did you ever 
see a glowing sunlight bursting from the edges of a 
black storm-cloud? Then you may have some faint 
notion of the magical effect of a smile on such a face 
as Nickie Ben’s. Who could resist it? Not Ada 
Palmer or her friend Fanny. I much doubt if the 
lawyer had ever been smiled upon before, or had ever 
heard a voice softer than his mother’s, for his face was 
fall of a pleased, bashful wonder. We had supposed, 
when placing ourselves in Nickie Ben’s path, that if 
his new humor should lead him to notice us, he would 
consider us little children, with whom he might frolic 
if he chose, and for a frolic we were fully prepared. 
But not so—what had he to do with children’s play ?— 
that is, real, genuine care-for-nought play. Life had 
been a sober, earnest term to him thus far, and now 
he was as sober and earnest in looking for pleasure 
as he ever had been in looking for money. Now he 
was a rich man, he would pay for his enjoyments, 
and should he stoop to pick up those which the beggar 
might possess? Of course all these thoughts did not 
pass through the lawyer’s mind while crossing Straw- 
berry Hill. They did not pass through, because they 
remained there all the time; they had resolved them- 
selves into ever-present feelings ; and he had no dis- 
position to be any thing but 7 earnest. We did not 
altogether understand this, however; and when the 
lawyer doffed his hat, and smiled, and in his best tones 
bade us a good-morning, though we smiled in return, 
and bowed, and said ‘‘ good-morning,” too, the em- 
barrassment was all on our side. 

“ How stupid!” exclaimed Ada, as soon as he was 
out of hearing. 

‘Who? we or Nickie Ben?” 

‘Both, I think. Here we have lost a morning nap, 
got our dresses draggled with dew, and turned the 
laugh of every body against us, (for nobody will ever 
believe we came for strawberries,) just for the sake of 
hearing a stupid old Jew of a fellow, who ought to 
have had that new wig of his when we were in our 
cradles, remind us that we are young ladies. Come, 
Fan, we may as well go home and take a dish of coffee 
upon it.” 

‘With a dozen berries each?” 

“We wiil hide the baskets in the grass, and say we 
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came out for the benefit of the dew, to brighten our 
complexions. But I will never laugh again about 
Nickie Ben, not even his walk and his bow. We are 
the simpletons.” 

Could you have seen, dear reader, the expression 
of amused vexation on the face of Ada Palmer! 
Somebody that carries a more skillful pencil than 
Fanny Forester should have been there to sketch it; 
and then I would have made interest to present it 
to you among the other gems of art beautifying 
‘* Graham.” 

Ada andI did not goto Strawberry Hill again in 
the morning; and in a few days, I began to observe 
that her belle-ship took a deal of extra pains to avoid, 
without downright incivility, meeting the lawyer in 
the street. Next, it was rumored throughout the vil- 
lage that Nickie Ben had called at Deacon Palmer’s, 
next, that he was in the habit of calling frequently, 
and, finally, that he, as often as twice a week, spent 
an entire evening there. But I chanced to be in pos- 
session of a secret of which the villagers were igno- 
rant. I suppose it is a well-known fact that country 
people cannot be “ not at home,” with impunity, like 
dwellers in the town; so Nickie Ben’s tremendous 
knock was always a signal for Ada’s slipping through 
the back door, and bounding across the clover-field to 
Underhill. It was a disagreeable state of things— 
very; and Ada declared she would never return a 
bachelor’s smile again, till she had first asked his zz- 
tentions. But the lawyer was on the shady side of 
forty, and he had now no time to lose in chasing the 
butterfly caprices of a spoiled belle; so he decided on 
a single bold stroke. 

The two evenings formerly spent with good Deacon 
Palmer (and very often whole days and nights) were 
now devoted to the study of architecture; and he 
could talk of nothing (Nickie Ben had really become 
@ conversationist) but Grecian cottages, beautiful 
country residences, and such like subjects to make 
rustics stare, from morning to dew-fall. And Nickie 
Ben was not one to talk in vain. A fine meadew on 
the west of Alderbrook, without a stone upon it, and 
so smooth and even that a Yankee would have in- 
vented a machine for mowing it at a single slice with- 
out grazing earth, was finally selected and purchased 
of its owner. And now came parties of workmen 
and loads of lumber, and the beautiful meadow was 
turned into a scene of wild confusion. But it was a 
confusion that had: the elements of order in it; for 
soon there arose in the centre of the green a most 
graceful structure, which hands a-plenty were em- 
ployed in adorning. No fault could be found with it; 
it was simple and convenient and exquisitely beauti- 
ful; and well it might be, for Nickie Ben’s purse had 
paid for the taste which planned, as well as the labor 
which reared it. And the lawyer rubbed his hands 
right gleefully when people praised his cottage, and 
blessed—himself that he was rich. The cottage was 
finally finished, and then more than one head was 
employed in furnishing it. Marble, and rose-wood, 
and mahogany, and Brussels, and Turkey, and crim- 
son damask, and chandeliers, and others words be- 
longing to the vocabulary of luxury, were now very 





common on the lips of Nickie Ben ; and, after talking 
for a proper time, he set out, with a paid friend at his 
elbow, for New York. By this time gossiping neigh- 
bors began to measure, mentally and with their 
tongues, the depth of his purse, venturing surmises 
concerning its exhaustion ; but they had forgotten the 
quiet little streams which keep the ocean full, and the 
lawyer had good reason to smile at their surmises. 
Nickie Ben’s next extravagance was a carriage—a 
“ splendid affair”’—with all the belongings necessary 
and unnecessary, by no means omitting the “ gentle- 
man” to hold the ribbons. This last was a master 
stroke of policy; and, by the way, O ye half despair- 
ing, half hoping lovers, take the advice of one who 
has a right to know the heel of Achilles in a woman’s 
heart, and, when every thing else fails, set wp a car- 
riage. It was really provoking to see the lawyer 
whirl through the streets, his fine blood-horses prano- 
ing, his harness glittering, and his carriage sweeping 
the air with such conscious, indisputable superiority, 
with nobody younger and fairer than the widow by 
his side—it was tantalizing, and many a pretty belle 
was heard to acknowledge that if they were Ada 
Palmer it would be very tempting. To be sure the 
fine carriage in our muddy, uneven streets looked a 
little like a Canary bird in a quagmire; but that was 
something that the elderly people could appreciate 
better than we; and the carriage gained the lawyer 
more respect from those whose respect he valued just 
now most, than even his rare cottage with its luxurious 
furniture. 

And Ada? 

Oh! Ada laughed, and jumped into her father’s big 
hay-wagon, and rode wherever she chose ; and so the 
laugh of the whole village was on her side. Alas! 
poor Nickie Ben !—Alas !—no, I recall the sympathy. 
What has a man with plenty of money in his purse, 
and a head rife with plans for enjoying it, to do with 
sighing? The rich lawyer was not discouraged; he 
was only disappointed; and his most painful feeling 
was regret for the loss of time. He immediately in- 
stalled the widow mistress of the new cottage; procured 
an array of servants, probably in order to gratify her 
love of rule ; and then stepping into his carriage, he 
turned his horses’ heads eastward. Ina few weeks he 
returned in high spirits; and, though he bowed to every 
body, and smiled, and appeared more social than ever, 
nobody, not even Ada Palmer, crossed the street to 
avoid meeting him. 

Spring came in trippingly, full of playful freaks and 
sweet caprices; and before many buds had opened, 
the lawyer’s carriage had whirled him away from 
Alderbrook. We were on the gut vive. Who was 
to be mistress of the beautiful cottage? how looked 
she? was she old or young? pretty or plain? Of 
course she would be purse proud, for who would 
marry Nickie Ben but for his money ?—and she would 
be vulgar and showy—and nobody would like her— 
that was certain. But the satisfactory certainty did 
not silence curiosity. 

It was Sunday morning, and every lid was up in 
Alderbrook; for the lawyer had returned with his 
bride. 
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‘** Now for velvets and ribbons and laces,” whis- 
pered Ada Palmer, though in a place where she should 
not have whispered, as she caught a glance of Nickie 
Ben’s carriage from the window. 

The next moment every eye in the church was 
turned to the door, and the lawyer opened it and en- 
tered. That his bride! or had the little white violet 
nestled in the moss by the brook-side stolen a pulse 
from the grass, and a form from the guardians that 
bend over it in the night-time? Where had Nickie 
Ben found that pure, living dew-drop? and how came 
it in his possession? The sweet bride opened her 
innocent blue eyes as she entered; and then imme- 
diately the long lashes drooped over them, and rested 
meekly on the dainty pillow below, and, witha startled, 
timid look, she instinctively drew a little nearer her 
husband. It would have required an Amazon to meet 
the stare of that surprised congregation. And she was 
a simple, lovely creature, just emerged from child- 
hood; a yet unfolded bud that the breeze had never 
kissed, nor the sun rifled of a single sweet. Had 
money bought this treasure? It was hard to think it, 
and yet—we did. 

The next day the whole village called upon the 
gentle girl that our own despised lawyer had given a 
home among us. It was late in the day when Ada 
Palmer and myself followed the fashion set us, and 
proceeded to the cottage. The bride was evidently 
wearied with the tedious ceremonies to which she 
had been subjected, and had flung herself on a sofa to 
rest. There was something like vexation, with a 
slight dash of merriment in it, on her countenance 
when more visiters were announced, and we saw it 
in a moment, and saw, too, how infinitely amusing 
to one as young as ourselves must have been the day’s 
grave formalities. I do not think we smiled, at least 
more than was proper—we certainly spoke as the 
deacon himself might have spoken; but, somehow, 
(and I shall always put implicit faith in Mesmerism 
therefor,) the lady became aware of the presence of 
sympathy and appreciation, and her pretty, childish 
face grew bright with its expression of frank pleasure. 
Not a word had been spoken but strictly ceremonial 
ones; not a tell-tale muscle moved; but there was a 
shining out of the heart upon the face, and we all 
comprehended the delicate pantomime. So we drew 
up our chairs, forming a close group, and—where is 
ever the use of confining the tongue after one has used 
a more expressive language ?—we were friends and 
confidants past recall, and we were children enough 
to trust each other as wiser people never trust. We 
talked of Alderbrook, and the people in it, and made 
plans for the summer, and laughed and chatted on till 
the twilight grew very gray; and then we begged of 
our new acquaintance not to send for lights, and 
threatened to go away if she did, and spoke and acted 
in all respects like privileged friends. So she sat 
down by us again, and the pensiveness of the hour 
mellowed our gayety into something no less happy, 
but a little holier. And then sweet Mrs. Nichols told 
us something of herself. She was an orphan, not yet 
out of mourning, and that was why she wore no bridal 
ornaments. She talked of her mother—how she had 





faded day by day; and how she had laid her thin hand 
lovingly upon the forehead of her only child, and talked 
to her of the dark, dark future, when there would be a 
coffin and a heap of earth between them two—and, as 
she talked and wept, we wept too, as though the loss 
had been our own. Then she told of a kind man who 
came to them, and how generously he acted, and how 
nobly promised, and how she had loved him from the 
first moment, though it was a long time before she 
dreamed of becoming his wife. And then she smiled, 
and blushed, and looked half frighiened, as though 
doubting if she had not said too much. But we told 
her we were glad that Mr. Nichols had been so kind; 
and that was touching the right chord. Oh! so kind! 
we could know nothing about it. Her poor mother 
had blessed him with her last breath, and had said that 
he was certainly sent of God. She did not know that 
the world contained such good people before—he had 
done every thing for her—and now he had brought her 
to such a sweet home—it was fit for a princess. She 
could never thank him enough, and (blushing again) 
love him enough—all she could do would be to watch 
carefully that no trouble came to him which she could 
charm away, and to study his wishes always—but that 
would be no return—could we think of any thing she 
could do more? There was a well-known step on the 
stair, and the face of the pretty young wife lighted up 
with aninggtion ; so we pressed her bright lips like old 
friends, and, promising to ‘‘ come again to-morrow,” 
turned away. 

It was very late that night before Ada and I parted, 
for the gentle, guileless stranger had grown quite to 
our hearts, and we talked over her prospects with 
doubt and trembling. But there was no need. Love 
had been dew and sunshine to the delicate plant, and 
now the very consciousness on the part of Benjamin 
Nichols that he could not understand nor fully appre- 
ciate her, only made him worship her the more. He 
had sought her to please himself; he was interested by 
her gentle sweetness, and her gratitude touched a 
chord in his bosom that had never before been stirred 
—it reached below the encrusting selfishness of a life- 
time. He had never loved any thing before, and now 
his love became idolatry. All this was so new and 
strange that he seemed to himself a fresh-hearted boy, 
just beginning the world; just learning the alphabet of 
life, such as God intended we should have it; and he 
turned to his unsuspecting teacher with new devotion 
every hour. Ah! what a feeling of self-respect came 
with the certainty that she, at least, preferred himself 
to his riches ; that, were he a beggar, she would be the 
same; and how trivial appeared his possessions in 
comparison with the pearl that he had at first sought 
only to adorn them. 

The moral? Nay, reader mine, you had no promise 
of that. It is scarcely fair to attempt to turn a lady’s 
boudoir into a laboratory, I havea little garden—a very 
little one; and 1 will gather you bouquets from it of 
such flowers as I can cultivate, begging you kindly to 
fling aside the weeds, and forgive the oversight of 
their admission. But I am only a florist, and have no 
skill in the arts of chemical analysis and combination. 
Accept then my simple offering of flowers, since these 
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perishable things are all I have, and fling them into ; may thus extract a perfume, that will lie upon it 
your own alembic. Though their life pass with my | when the florist and her humble labors are alike 
own summer, I would fain hope that some heart | forgotten. 





THE TOLLERS, 





BY ROBERT MORRIS. 





‘**T saw a widow who was yet young—perhaps forty—but whose form, once fresh and healthful, had become exactly 
the reverse. It was now nothing but <h) sinews, bones, and no flesh. She had three sons at work in the mills, and 


although they toiled incessantly, they coul 


Hark! ’tis the early bell— 
Awake—my children—wake ! 
Oh! would to God another hour 
The weary ones could take! 
But no—it cannot be— 
Morn brightens in the east, 
And I must rouse the sleepers 
From their unbroken rest. 


Again—the bell rings out 
Upon the morning breeze— 
And see the toilers rushing forth 
Like startled human bees— 
Like startled human bees, alas! 
The honey of the hive 
Is often wrung from youthful honrtaes 
That wither as they strive. 


Up—up—my sons, the lark 
Is soaring to the sky— 
Willie, my joyous little one, 
Open your laughing eye! 
Come kiss your loving mother, 
Then whistle on your way— 
Oh! that your father were but here 
To kiss you too to-day! 


Away—away they speed 
To watch with faultless eye 

Each spindle with its circling thread, 
And every break supply— 

To watch within yon upper grave 
From dawn till welcome night, 

Grave for the bud and bloom of youth, 
For all that makes life bright. 


How rosy once was I— 
How smooth my girlish brow— 
Health gushed and glowed in every vein, 
Alas! what am I now! 





scarcely earn enough to keep the fiends of famine from the door.” 
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Kind fortune failed, and then 
Death took our prop away— 

Oh! what a fearful blow was that— 
How sorrow-fraught the day! 


Five years I toiled with them, 
And often cheered them on, 
Rallied them when about to fail, 
And smiled love’s benison ; 
But now the faded cheek— 
The cough—the ceaseless pain— 
I feel that life is ebbing fast, 
And yet I ne’er complain. 


Oh! no, to Him alone 
Whose quick ear from on high 
Bends down to catch the widow’s moan, 
And hear the orphan’s cry, 
My silent prayer I pour, 
My sorrow I reveal, 
While—God forgive me for the wrong— 
From them I all conceal. 


They know not of the worm 
That eats my life away— 

They dream not that their mother 
Is dying, day by day. 

I would not vainly darken 
A lot already drear, 

Ané pour despair upon their hopes 
Ere life’s green leaves are sere. 


Oh, God! is it their doom, 
From year to year the same, 
To toil and toil thus wearily 
To feed life’s fitful flame! 
And yet, forgive me, Father, 
For though to them ’tis given 
Thus bitterly to earn their bread, 
They will be thine in Heaven! 


‘ 
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BY ELIZABETH OKES SMITH, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE SINLESS CHILD,”’ ETC. 


Poor was the girl, yet still to grief unknown, 
Save when a jagged stone she careless pressed, 
Or trod on humble-bee, withouten shoon, 
Or thorn projecting pierced her sun-burnt breast 
Or tore the ringlets from her brow away, 
Which after lined the active robin’s nest, 
Who sang for her a more melodious lay. 








What though those tangled locks might half disguise 
The speaking lustre of her soul-full eyes! 
What though were darkly stained her childish brow; 
No inward pang its form of grace had riven ; 
And though its hue be fairer, softer, now, 
Oh doth it turn as innocent to Heaven! 
Doth it now bend in prayer as sure to be forgiven! 
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CHIVALRY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY D. H BARLOW. 





“THe Age of Chivalry is gone. That of sophis- 
ters, economists and calculators has succeeded, and the 
glory of Europe is extinguished forever.” Thus wrote 
Edmund Burke, something more than half a century 
ago. 

The Age of Chivalry is indeed gone, that long, dark 
age, which few stars illumined, and those few the 
stars of a winter sky, which tell of a Heaven above, 
but warm not the freezing wanderer below. The age 
of eternal broil and battle, and bloodshed—the age of 
iron-cased men, and braying trumpets, and clashing 
steel—the age that saw three-fourths of the national 
masses in brutish serfdom, holding substance, limb and 
life at the mercy of feudal superiors—is in truth gone, 
and gone, we trust, forever. But the spirit of chivalry 
—that spirit which could shed a magical beauty on 
what was else so repulsive, is vot extinguished. It 
cannot die, but with that human soul in which it 
germinates, and that Christianity which is its natural 
nurse and guardian. ‘True it is, it has put away the 
warrior form, and warrior weapons that matched an 
ironage. Butztse/f is surviving yet, and, in perpetual 
metempsychosis, animates other shapes, and works 
deeds akin to those immortal achievements of old. 

The syirit of chivalry, we repeat, still lives. But 
whatzs this spirit? And what awas the spirit actuating 
that chivalrous institution, which so impressed itself on 
the interval between the 11th and the 15th centuries ? 
It was simply, and neither more nor less than, the 
spirit or principle of humanity, philanthrophy, benevo- 
lence—a principle prompting the protection of the 
weak, the vindication of the wronged, the defence of 
the helpless, which were sworn obligations of the 
knightly order, on the sole ground that the zeed of such 
services made out a sufficient t7#/etothem. Ina word, 
it was the second of the two great Christian laws— 
‘love of the neighbor’”—put in active exercise and 
taking such outward form, and such instruments as 
befitted that peculiar age. 

Not, indeed, that humanity—a large humanity—has 
belonged exclusively to any period. In every time 
individuals hawe appeared embodying an weszal 
share of that compassionate sympathy, which is never 
perhaps totally extinct in any heart. To remove or 
mitigate existing evils, is with such a passion anda 
pursuit. Their deeds are embalmed in tradition and 
fable, and so live on from age to age. Thus it is, that 
Hercules, the destroyer of monstrous beast and cruel 
tyrant—Orpheus, the tamer of rock and tree, and 
savage animal—and Minos, the more than mortal- 
wise, and impartial minister of law and justice—have 
come down to us, as representatives of the world’s 
early benefactors. 

14 





But it was peculiar to Christianity, to exalt benevo- 
lence from a simple sentiment or impilse, to the rank 
of a duty, and make its culture and exercise an im- 
perative and universal obligation. The chivalry of 
the 11th century was an embodiment of this Christian 
principle. Its exterior organization, and the means 
and methods it adopted, were the product of the times. 

The times, as every one knows, were peculiar. 
The rude Northern tribes had overthrown the debilita- 
ted Roman power, and the consequent intermingling 
of decrepit civilization, and vigorous barbarism, had 


= 


anew brought ‘ chaos and old night,” 


“Where hot, cold, moist, and dry, those champions fierce 
Aye strove for mastery, and to battle brought 
Their embryon atoms.” 

Christianity was the only power wielding any 
general influence over these jarring social elements, 
and even zts influence was very feeble and intermit- 
tent. Too often brute force overmatched all powers 
beside, and bloodshed, and violence, weakness trodden 
down, innocence despoiled, and right laughed to scorn, 
put a dreary aspect on the world’s condition. The 
humanity of some finer spirits was strongly moved at 
the view. They naturally combined, and so grew 
stronger, and more zealous for their enterprise. The 
church, by timely interposition, prevented the dying 
away of this spontaneous impulse, and transformed it 
into settled principle and habit. And so it came to pass, 
that chivalry stood forth as Christian benevolence, 
steel-clad and furnished for conflict, bending against the 
champions of wrong their own weapons, and sworn 
to a war of extermination against the powers of dark- 
ness. Its mission, like that of the Hebrew host led by 
Moses, was the rescue, from a godless race, of a fair 
heritage usurped and defiled, and its banner, like theirs, 
was inscribed with the name of the ‘ God of Battle.” 
Like all human institutions, th7s must be admitted to 
have had no small admixture of error and evil But 
it must equally be admitted to have wrought a good 
and very important work. 

With the lapse of. time, however, came time’s cus- 
tomary changes. The revival, and more general dif- 
fusion of learning—the invention of printing, of gun- 
powder, and the mariner’s compass, the discovery of 
a new continent in the west, and of a passage around 
the ‘ Stormy Cape” in the east—were causes working 
powerfully toward civilizing the nations by giving a 
peaceful direction, as well as ample occupation, to the 
restless, conflicting energies of society. The scattered | 
wandering lights of chivalry gathered themselves into 
central stationary orbs. The principles of humanity 
and justice, guarded so long—and not unfaithfully, or 
ineflectually—by a small living order, became em- 
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perishable things are all I have, and fling them into ; may thus extract a perfume, that will lie upon it 
your own alembic. Though their life pass with my | when the florist and her humble labors are alike 
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BY ROBERT MORRIS. 


“TI saw a widow who was yet young—perhaps forty—but whose form, once fresh and healthful, had become exactly 
the reverse. It was now nothing but skin, sinews, bones, and no flesh. She had three sons at work in the mills, and 





although they toiled incessantly, they could scarcely earn enough to keep the fiends of famine from the door.” 


Harx! ’tis the early bell— 
Awake—my children—wake ! 
Oh! would to God another hour 
The weary ones could take! 
But no—it cannot be— 
Morn brightens in the east, 
And I must rouse the sleepers 
From their unbroken rest. 


Again—the bell rings out 
Upon the morning breeze— 
And see the toilers rushing forth 
Like startled human bees— 
Like startled human bees, alas! 
The honey of the hive 
Is often wrung from youthful hoertaes 
That wither as they strive. 


Up—up—my sons, the lark 
Is soaring to the sky— 
Willie, my joyous little one, 
Open your laughing eye! 
Come kiss your loving mother, 
Then whistle on your way— 
Oh! that -your father were but here 
To kiss you too to-day! 


Away—away they speed 
To watch with faultless eye 

Each spindle with its circling thread, 
And every break supply— 

To watch within yon upper grave 
From dawn till welcome night, 

Grave for the bud and bloom of youth, 
For all that makes life bright. 


How rosy once was I— 
How smooth my girlish brow— 
Health gushed and glowed in every vein, 
Alas! what am I now! 
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Kind fortune failed, and then 
Death took our prop away— 

Oh! what a fearful blow was that— 
How sorrow-fraught the day! 


Five years I toiled with them, 
And often cheered them on, 
Rallied them when about to fail, 
And smiled love’s benison ; 
But now the faded cheek— 
The cough—the ceaseless pain— 
I feel that life is ebbing fast, 
And yet I ne’er complain. 


Oh! no, to Hi alone 
Whose quick ear from on high 
Bends down to catch the widow’s moan, 
And hear the orphan’s cry, 
My silent prayer I pour, 
My sorrow I reveal, 
While—God forgive me for the wrong— 
From them I all conceal. 


They know not of the worm 
That eats my life away— 

They dream not that their mother 
Is dying, day by day. 

I would not vainly darken 
A lot already drear, 

And pour despair upon their hopes 
Ere life’s green leaves are sere. 


Oh, God! is it their doom, 
From year to year the same, 
To toil and toil thus wearily 
To feed life’s fitful flame! 
And yet, forgive me, Father, 
For though to them ’tis given 
Thus bitterly to earn their bread, 
They will be thine in Heaven! 


‘ 
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BY ELIZABETH OKES SMITH, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE SINLESS CHILD,” ETC, 


Poor was the girl, yet still to grief unknown, 
Save when a jagged stone she careless pressed, 
Or trod on humble-bee, withouten shoon, 
Or thorn projecting pierced her sun-burnt breast 
Or tore the ringlets from her brow away, 
Which after lined the active robin’s nest, 
Who sang for her a more melodious lay. 








What though those tangled locks might half disguise 
The speaking lustre of her soul-full eyes ! 
What though were darkly stained her childish brow; 
No inward pang its form of grace had riven ; 
And though its hue be fairer, softer, now, 
Oh doth it turn as innocent to Heaven! 
Doth it now bend in prayer as sure to be forgiven ! 
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CHIVALRY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY D. H BARLOW. 





“Tue Age of Chivalry is gone. That of sophis- 
ters, economists and calculators has succeeded, and the 
glory of Europe is extinguished forever.”’ Thus wrote 
Edmund Burke, something more than half a century 
ago. 

The Age of Chivalry is indeed gone, that long, dark 
age, which few stars illumined, and those few the 
stars of a winter sky, which tell of a Heaven above, 
but warm not the freezing wanderer below. The age 
of eternal broil and battle, and bloodshed—the age of 
iron-cased men, and braying trumpets, and clashing 
steel—the age that saw three-fourths of the national 
masses in brutish serfdom, holding substance, limb and 
life at the mercy of feudal superiors—is in truth gone, 
and gone, we trust, forever. But the spirit of chivalry 
—that spirit which could shed a magical beauty on 
what was else so repulsive, is ot extinguished. It 
cannot die, but with that human soul in which it 
germinates, and that Christianity which is its natural 
nurse and guardian. True it is, it has put away the 
warrior form, and warrior weapons that matched an 
ironage. Butztse/f is surviving yet, and, in perpetual 
metempsychosis, animates other shapes, and works 
deeds akin to those immortal achievements of old. 

The syrit of chivalry, we repeat, still lives. But 
whatzs this spirit? And what eas the spirit actuating 
that chivalrous institution, which so impressed itself on 
the interval between the 11th and the 15th centuries ? 
It was simply, and neither more nor less than, the 
spirit or principle of humanity, philanthrophy, benevo- 
lence—a principle prompting the protection of the 
weak, the vindication of the wronged, the defence of 
the helpless, which were sworn obligations of the 
knightly order, on the sole ground that the eed of such 
services made out a sufficient t2¢#/etothem. Ina word, 
it was the second of the two great Christian laws— 
“love of the neighbor”—put in active exercise and 
taking such outward form, and such instruments as 
befitted that peculiar age. 

Not, indeed, that humanity—a large humanity—has 
belonged eaclusively to any period. In every time 
individuals have appeared embodying an weseal 
share of that compassionate sympathy, which is never 
perhaps totally extinct in any heart. To remove or 
mitigate existing evils, is with such a passion anda 
pursuit. ‘Their deeds are embalmed in tradition and 
fable, and so live on from age to age. Thus it is, that 
Hercules, the destroyer of monstrous beast and cruel 
tyrant—Orpheus, the tamer of rock and tree, and 
savage animal—and Minos, the more than mortal- 
wise, and impartial minister of law and justice—have 
come down to us, a8 representatives of the world’s 
early benefactors. 
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But it was peculiar to Christianity, to exalt henevo- 
lence from a simple sentiment or impulse, to the rank 
of a duty, and make its culture and exercise an im- 
perative and universal obligation. The chivalry of 
the 11th century was an embodiment of this Christian 
principle. Its exterior organization, and the means 
and methods it adopted, were the product of the times. 

The times, as every one knows, were peculiar. 
The rude Northern tribes had overthrown the debilita- 
ted Roman power, and the consequent intermingling 
of decrepit civilization, and vigorous barbarism, had 
anew brought ‘ chaos and old night,” 

“Where hot, cold, moist, and dry, those champions fierce 
Aye strove for mastery, and to battle brought 
Their embryon atoms.” 

Christianity was the only power wielding any 
general influence over these jarring social elements, 
and even zts influence was very feeble and intermit- 
tent. Too often drute force overmatched all powers 
beside, and bloodshed, and violence, weakness trodden 
down, innocence despoiled, and right laughed to scorn, 
put a dreary aspect on the world’s condition. The 
humanity of some finer spirits was strongly moved at 
the view. They naturally combined, and so grew 
stronger, and more zealous for their enterprise. The 
church, by timely interposition, prevented the dying 
away of this spontaneous impulse, and transformed it 
into settled principle and habit. And so it came to pass, 
that chivalry stood forth as Christian benevolence, 
steel-clad and furnished for conflict, bending against the 
champions of wrong their own weapons, and sworn 
to a war of extermination against the powers of dark- 
ness. Its mission, like that of the Hebrew host led by 
Moses, was the rescue, from a godless race, of a fair 
heritage usurped and defiled, and its banner, like theirs, 
was inscribed with the name of the ‘God of Battle.” 
Like all human institutions, thzs must be admitted to 
have had no small admixture of error andevil But 
it must equally be admitted to have wrought a good 
and very important work. 

With the lapse of time, however, came time’s cus- 
tomary changes. The revival, and more general dif- 
fusion of learning—the invention of printing, of gun- 
powder, and the mariner’s compass, the discovery of 
a new continent in the west, and of a passage around 
the ‘¢ Stormy Cape” in the east—were causes working 
powerfully toward civilizing the nations by giving a 
peaceful direction, as well as ample occupation, to the 
restless, conflicting energies of society. The scattered | 
wandering lights of chivalry gathered themselves into 
central stationary orbs. ‘The principles of humanity 
and justice, guarded so long—and not unfaithfully, or 
ineflectually—by a small living order, became em- 
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bodied in systems of civil polity and law, upheld by 
the force, physical and moral, of nations. The shield 
to protect, and the sword to punish, were transferred to 
the state, and the institution of chivalry became a fair 
memory of the past. 


“The knights’ bones are dust, 
And their good swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 

It is not, however, the disappearance of the cnightly 
order, that Mr. Burke laments. He mourns the sup- 
posed extinction of chivalrows sentiments and modes 
of thinking. Is he correct in this supposition? With- 
out wasting words on unimportant matters, let us 
briefly examine two or three essential points. 

The condition of woman, for example, is supposed 
to have been materially elevated by chivalry, and the 
comparative state of the sex in the east and the west 
is appealed to as evidence. On this point we think 
there has prevailed much exaggeration, and no slight 
misapprehension of causes. We hold that not chivalry 
exclusively or mainly, but Christianity generally, was 
the author of woman’s redemption. By dethroning 
brute strength, and assigning to moral power the right- 
ful sovereignty of the world, it removed the sole bar toa 
virtual equality of the sexes. The very errors (if errors 
they were) pertaining to the predominant religion 
contributed to the same result. If through woman came 
the fall of man, through woman came also his restora- 
tion, and the mother of the world’s Redeemer was 
raised to universal veneration and worship. From 
this her exaltation, a reflected light was shed on her 
whole sex, and an humble mother’s smiles over the 
cradle, and her tears by the sepulchre of her child were 
a mighty instrument in striking the chains from half 
our race. Principles and sentiments like these, con- 
cerning woman, chivalry found already existing, and 
did but give them distincter form, and carry them 
more palpably into effect. For this service it should 
receive all merited commendation. 

But has woman 772 fact lost in station, with the pass- 
ing away of the chivalrous age? So far from it, the 
sex at large has immeasurably gazved in estimation. 
Save through her own dereliction, a woman cannot be 
wronged in our time without the whole community 
being banded in her behalf, and this, too, with no 
special reference to her social position. Whereas, in 
the Middle Age the wife or daughter of the serf was 
far less likely to wake the zealous sympathy even of 
the truest knight, than the lady of baronial rank. 
Moreover, even the loveliest of the sex were not so 
much companions and friends of man, as cynosures 
of the imagination, and idols of exaggerated homage. 
A noble-minded, high-hearted woman sow stands in- 
calculably higher, and wields an immeasurably larger 
influence, than in any foregone time. As wife, she is 
companion, counsellor, and trustiest friend, making for 
her husband life’s rough places plain, its burdens tole- 
rable, and its dark passages bright—as mother, she 
may all but absolutely pronounce what the coming 
age shall be—as arbiter of manners, fashions, and 
social proprieties, who can measure her agency in 
moulding that public opinion, which in our day is more 
despotic than ever the word of king or kaiser of old? 





As touching love, (which, as all know, was a para- 
mount sentiment of chivalrous times,) love, that not 
very dangerous, though considerably distressing 
malady, which appears from history to have been en- 
demic to every people of every zone, and which sets 
at nought even the most improved medical science— 
the symptoms, we believe, continue the same sub- 
stantially as laid down in the Pathology of old Frois- 
sart. “The course of true love” runs not more 
“smooth” or less frothy than of old. ‘‘ Nods and 
becks and wreathed smiles” are by the best judges 
pronounced as infectiows as ever. And most certain 
is it, that in “‘ woful ballads to a mistress’ eyebrow,” 
and so on, our age may fairly challenge competition 
with Richard the lion-hearted’s own, nor did trouba- 
dours and minnesingers ‘startle night’s ear’? with 
strains more erzelly touching than are executed by 
bards of our day. A lady’s ‘‘no” means “ yes,” pre- 
cisely as it did in the time of St. Louis, and now, as 
of yore, the maiden who builds a “temple to friend- 
ship” is very apt to install love as the presiding 
divinity. We have, indeed, no cours d’ amour to 
settle judicially, as in the days of Burgundian Philip 
the Good, such important questions as, ‘‘ Should you 
rather see me /eave your mistress as you approach, or 
approach as you retire?”” But they are settled, never- 
theless. If John Lobieski, king and hero as he was, 
more dreaded the one little weapon wielded by his 
lady spouse, than the whole leveled lances of ‘‘ Ma- 
hound and Termagaunt,” we apprehend our age is 
heroic enough to match him even here. 

All things considered, then, we think it a fair con- 
clusion, that as touching her condition and estimation 
woman has no cause to lament that ‘‘the age of 
chivalry is gone.” 

But how stands our time as regards that adventurous, 
all-hazarding humanity which in theory was an es- 
sential of the old chivalrous spirit? Surely our age, 
in thts respect, need fear no comparison with the 11th 
or the 14th centuries. There is no evil afflicting man- 
kind, however deep-rooted or appalling, which does 
not zow, as promptly.as thez, band together a host of 
generous hearts for its extermination. We might cite 
in abundance modern examples even of that mlitary 
daring and achievement, which chivalry prized so 
dearly, and examples, too, worthy ¢ts brightest days. 
But a distinction of our age, still more glorious, is that 
high-toned, enthusiastic courage, which ‘ wrestles” 
not with flesh and blood, but ‘“ against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” . 

For example, what gvightly enterprise of old, in dis- 
interested benevolence, and even boldness, outshines 
that of the modern missionary to a barbarous people ? 
To break asunder the ties of home, and kindred, and 
country—to surrender all the prerogatives of civiliza- 
tion and refinement—and without the ‘ pomp, pride, 
and circumstance” of war inflaming the senses, or 
dreams of glory dazzling the imagination, to wage a 
wearisome, life-long conflict with ignorance and vice 
in all their repulsive varieties—here is exhibited a 
spectacle, which no feats of arms, however brilliant, 
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can parallel. It was, in truth, a noble impulse that 
urged the crusading hosts to the rescue of their Chris- 
tian brethren in Palestine from Saracen oppression. 
But, then, from those brethren, at least, they might 
reckon on sympaihy and cordial welcome. Whereas, 
the missionary toils for those who regard him, at best, 
a stranger, and sometimes an enemy. He must brave 
the arousing of that most pitiless of human passions, 
religious hate. He must often “ do his devoir,” not in 
the presence of applauding peers, but of covert ill- 
wishers, or open scorners. With his sweat and tears, 
and may be his blood, he must moisten a soil which, 
after all, may not show a single green blade in re- 
quital of his toils. Amid all sacrifices, privations, ob- 
stacles, and discouragements—in perpetual jeopardy 
of falling unpitied and unsung—this soldier of the cross 
must fight through his long battle-day, content if he 
hear not the inspiriting shouts of men, but the low 
whispers of approving conscience. 

In a word, the modern chivalry is of far wider scope 
and loftier aim, than the ancient. It essays the re- 
demption of men from spiritual as well as physical 
evils. It would strike the fetters from the mind and 
heart, not less than from the limbs. It compassionates 
such as have no pity for themselves, and would save 
those who are bent on their own destruction. And 
many, and most glorious in these days, have been the 
trophies of its achievements. Intemperance itself— 
that foul, prodigious birth to which the world, despair- 
ing of resistance, had so long submitted to yield an 
annual sacrifice, often of its brightest and hopefulest— 
has found at last a second Theseus to attempt its 
mastery, and the destruction of the monster is matter 
of cheering hope. And madness—tliat fearfully myste- 
rious thing, before which, as it were an incarnate 
fiend, other times have quailed in helpless awe—has 
by modern benevolence been looked steadily in the 
eye and tamed. The dungeons and chains, which in- 
flicted on calamity the pains of crime, have disappeared, 
and simple kindness, while found the best of eratives, 
has also been found a more effectual restrainé than all 
such. 

Nor have the victims of crime been overlooked. 
No longer like the lepers of old, are they shut out from 
all contact with sownd, and abandoned, as beyond 
recovery, to die without intervention on their behalf. 
It was remembered that a condemned malefactor 
rendered homage to the Son of God, while the leaders 
and honorable ones of the people flouted and murdered 
him—that to him was Paradise opened, while over the 
self-complacent ones, who decreed and witnessed his 
fate, a doom was impending so horrible as to draw 
tears from the guiltless victim of their barbarity. That 
most illustrious of all chivalrous banners—the banner 
of Howard, the Godfrey of the crusade for redeeming 
the owtcast—has gathered about ita host of congenial 
spirits, and many a prison ow, like that of Paul and 
Silas, echoes with triumphant hymns of praise—the 
hymns of those “born into the glorious /zlerty of the 
sons of God.” 

Nor is there a nook or covert so obscure, which the 
blessed light of this spirit does not penetrate. From 
the sordid garrets and cellars where crouches poverty 





—vicious poverty perhaps—issues the cry of hunger, 
and cold, and sickness. And why do fortune’s favored 
ones—they who clothe and lodge warmly—they whose 
hearts are light, and whose frames buoyant with health 
—why do such pause and turn aside at this cry? They 
are moved by the spirit of humanity of the modern 
chivalry. And so moved, you behold men—aye, and 
women too—the very minions of worldly prosperity 
—climbing the dark staircase, or plunging into the 
squalid cellar, bearing the wholesome food, the 
nourishing drink, the comfortable garment, and, best 
of all, carrying the baJjm of kind words and looks to 
the worn and desolate of heart. 

And from the far isles of the sea is wafted the faint 
moan of a people stricken with famine. That faint 
moan is heard above all the din of business and clash- 
ing personal interests, and the whole community is 
agitated thereby. Behold the munificence of the rich, 
the mite of the poor, and even the tribute of the self- 
indulgent, pouring like a flood into a common 
treasury! Behold ships freighted, and their canvas 
all spread eagerly to the winds, to bear relief to those 
who are alien in blood and strangers even in 
name! 

Knowledge, too, has zts errant knights, not less dis- 
tinguished than those of old for love of adventure and 
the readiness to dare all peril for its gratification. 
The diary of the modern traveller often equals, in 
romantic interest, the fictitious narrations of the ex- 
ploits of the round table, and the paladins of Charle- 
magne. Park, and Clapperton, and Bruce, Humbolt, 
Burckhardt, and Caillé, Parry and Ross, and Franklin, 
are in daring and fortitude as genuine examples of 
chivalry, as the fabled Amadis and Roland, Huon, 
Bordelais, and Arthur Pendragon. To cross difficult 
mountains, and unfamiliar torrent-streams, to traverse 
unexplored forests and burning Zaharas; to risk the 
encounter of beast and reptile, and savage men still] 
fiercer and more dangerous than these, demands a 
combination of that adventurous enthusiasm and un- 
flinching hardihood, which made the very essence of 
knight-errantry. The fabulows champion was furnised 
for his conflict with giant and dragon, with weapons 
and harness forged by superhuman art. ‘Our cham- 
pions go fearlessly forth with no resources save those 
lying in their own resolute will and indomitable 
patience. The crusading knights brought back from 
the east some contributions to the civilization of the 
west. This, however, made no part of their original 
plan, but was merely a casva/ result of their enter- 
prise. But of ovr crusades it is a distinctive, and often 
the sole aim to redeem the world’s waste places to the 
dominion of enlightened man—to enlarge the bounda- 
ries of truth and science—to connect distant regions 
by that mutual acquaintance and interchange, from 
which each shall reap solid advantages. 

The “Incidents of Travel,” by a cotemporary 
countryman of our own, were of itself evidence 
enough, that the old adventurous spirit is not extinct. 
From the chosen land of “ economists and caleulators”’ 
has issued one, who, outwardly stamped with the un- 
mistakable signature of the nineteenth century, and of 
Puritanic Yankee land as well, yet shows himself as 
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completely possessed with the genius of errantry, as 
ever was ancient knight to whom 


* Danger’s self was \ure alone.”’ 


The droll good humor he carries with him alike 
through the wilds of the ancient Scythian, and the 
decayed Homestalls of Ham and Esau—the self-rely- 
ing composure with which he pic-nics with the robber- 
sons of Ishmael and occasionally defies them to their 
beard—are a flight above St. Dennis and St. George. 
The interest, too, attracted to his narrations so widely 
and instantly, shows plainly that, notwithstanding all 
declarations to the contrary, to ‘“dicker’’ and to 
“swap” are not all that Brother Jonathan cares for. 

But as a crowning disproof of the imputation cast 
on the chivalry of our time, we may instance the 
Democratic spirit which pervades it so widely, and 
which is fast growing to universal predominance. 
No one will suppose we mean, by Democracy, what 
often usurps the name. We mean not ¢hat Florimel 
of the poet, who was as false as fair, and whose 
harlotry was manifest from her vain attempts to clasp 
on the consecrated girdle. We mean the Florimel, 
alike lovely and trze, on whose bosom shines the well- 
fitting cestus wrought by art divine—that cestus, em- 
blem of order and wholesome law, which wakes in 
the beholder a love alike permanent and chaste. It is 
the spirit prompting to “undo the heavy burdens, to 
let the oppressed go free,’’ and to break every yoke 
from all wearing the shape of man. 

However, incomplete the prevalence of this spirit 
even now, however many the oppressions and glaring 
the inequalities yet existing in fact, it cannot be denied 
that there lies at the heart of this age, struggling in- 
cessantly for fuller and clearer manifestation, the idea 
that all men are in essentials originally equal, having 
a valid claim to all the means and opportunities need- 
ful for such a development of their,capacities, as shall 
make life a dlessing instead of a burden, and every 
child of Adam a man and not a beast. 

Now the age capable of entertaining and cherishing 
an idea so large and glorious as this, need not, even 
were this its so/e distinction, shrink from comparison 
with any age foregone. Originally promulgated by 
Christ in an abstract form, the world was not then ready 
to embody it in political institutions, or in fact to appre- 
hend it, save very partially. And what age, until our 
own, has been fitted to receive and endeavor to realize 
it? Certainly not the “ Age of Chivalry.” The knight 
was level with the thought of purging the land, 
hallowed by the Redeemer’s footsteps, of those who 
denied that Redeemer, and of unriveting from those 
who, with themselves, rallied under the venerated 
emblem of the cross, the fetters imposed by such as 
flouted and trampled on the cross. And this was much. 
But the conception of breaking the bands of villenage 
—of elevating to. the dignity of men and eqzals the 
immense masses of serfs that encompassed him—was 
utterly above his measure. 

Moreover, an outrage perpetrated within the bounds 
of his domain—for example, a lady, or even an itin- 
erant merchant, robbed and shut up to ransom in the 
stronghold of some neighboring marauder—summoned 
him not in vain to punish the wrong and deliver the 





captive. But that whole races, under the very shadow 
of his pennon, should wear out life in the prisoning 
stronghold of ignorance, subject not merely to the 
reasonable commands, but to the wildest caprices of 
masters who were such by no title save that of the 
gauntleted hand, never seems to have struck him as a 
wrong calling for his interposition, or even his com- 
passion. 

From this partial character of chivalry many an 
evil has come down to our time, imperatively needing 
reform and yet exceeding difficult to be reached. It 
has left a stigma on labor—that which always has en- 
gaged and always must engage the majority of men. 
Nor does the task promise to be easy of redeeming 
the very employments indispensable to man’s exist- 
ence from the brand of wu/garism left upon them by 
the chivalrous past, and of vindicating for useful 
industry a superiority of regard above unproductive 
idleness or even activity in the work of destruction. 

To sum up our parallel. The elder chivalry com- 
mencing with the redress of individual wrongs and 
grievances nigh at hand, reached its culmination in a 
grand, combined enterprise to deliver from oppression 
a province and a people. The modern chivalry 
musters its forces to extirpate evil, wherever and how- 
ever it appears, and to redeem a// lands and the whole 
race from every bond, whether restricting their free- 
dom, their dignity, or their general well-being! 

And this chivalry, we may confidently hope, will 
not, like its predecessor, die out with the times that 
gave it birth, but will endure while man and earth 
endure. And not endure only, but go on from triumph 
to triumph, and glory to glory, till it ‘‘ hath put all 
enemies under its feet.” The day of physical battle 
and carnage would seem to be nearly gone by, to 
return, let us hope, no more. Let us hope that the 
noblest genius and the most transcendent powers are 
no longer, as heretofore, to be desecrated to the service 
of tlte war-demon, and their whole efficiency put forth 
in the work of* destruction, nor ‘the lyre, the pencil, 
and the pen, to lavish their marvelous skill in garnish- 
ing with beauty and splendor the tztrizsic ugliness of 
bloodshed and devastation. 

** Peace hath its victories 
No less than war,’?— 

sang the poet three centuries ago, and the hour is 
coming, and now is, for prizing these victories aright. 
Thrice happy we that ours is a time when the sceptre 
is passing from iron nerves and mere animal vigor 
and hardihood, to those higher qualities, which act 
serenely and in silence—that the noiseless sunshine 
and soft-falling dews, and not the crashing thunder- 
peal and the watery deluge, are the proper symbols 
of the ‘* powers that be,”’—that now the warrior 
literally goes out to battle guarded and weaponed, as 
described by one of the earliest, as most eminent of 
their line, ‘‘ putting on the breastplate of righteousness, 
the shield of faith, and the helmet of salvation,” and 
grasping in his hand the *‘ sword of the spirit.” 

And to what glorious resets does the warrior, so 
armed, go forth to battle? How often has the obscure 
man—yea, and weoman—clothed solely with this 
moral force, stricken a blow before which the 
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world’s foundations have shaken! How often, at the 
voice of such an one, have the wrong-doer’s knees been 
loosened and his blood stood still, in the very centre 
of his guarded citadel! And how often, in our day, 
have they, of whom the world’s great ones make no 
account, achieved by thzs instrumentality what phi- 
losophers and even sceptred monarchs might envy— 
relumed, for example, the light of joy in a hundred 
homes, long shrouded in black midnight, and Vidden 
a hundred dwellings, in lieu of jangling broil or 
anguished sob and wail, peal out harmonious songs 
of thanksgiving and gladness! The old prophetic 
word is fulfilling. ‘‘ He hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things that are mighty.” 

Such being the fact, is it without warrant that we 
turn with high anticipations to the future? Is it mere 
Jancy, the thought that we, even now, are standing in 
the glimmering dawn of a brighter than any foregone 
earthly day?—such an one as “ kings and prophets 
desired to see, but died without the sight.” Is nota 
time drawing nigh, which shall verify the sanity of 
those higher and purer aspirations, which have always 


flamed up amid the darkness of man’s troubled soul ? | 


May we not now rationally indulge the thought, that 
this magnificent platform of earth, canopied by yon 
majestic silver-gushing sky, is fitted for the exhibition 
of something richer and nobler than the hitherto paltry, 
prosaic life of man? What means the poet’s magic 


inspiration, the plastic power of the sculptor and | 
painter, whereby they bring before us scenes brighter 
and lovelier than mortal eye ever witnessed, and | 


human beings majestic and admirable as very gods ? 
Is this our unquenchable yearning after higher and 
better than present existences, a mere disease of the 


soul, making of man a Tantalus burning with an ever- 
lasting thirst ? 

We cannot so think. We must believe that the 
most gorgeous dream of the poet, the most splendid 
conception of the artist, the most exquisitely beautiful 
scene the romancer ever drew, are after all but the 
shadowing of absolute truth—truth, possible too, to 
man’s attaining, and his attaining in this present stage 
of being. Weare buried, and smothered, and blinded 
by evils of our own, and our fathers’ creating, and so 
catch hardly a glimpse of the glorious possibilities 
wooing us on every side, and waiting only to be 
clutched. 

But, as we said, our hope is, that these dark, weari- 
some days are passing away, that from the moral 





forces now in such triumphant operation, the time is 
drawing on which shall join man’s ideal and actuat 
in everlasting marriage—when the tradition of a golden 
age, universally and perpetually existing, shall become 
living fact—when the gates of the once foreit Eden 
_ shall be unbarred, and man’s sinning, sorrowing, 
| yearning, passionate heart shall enter into its rest! 
The words by which Holy Writ pictures forth that 
| coming day, are too familiar to need quoting. Not so 
| familiar, perhaps, are the strains in which the heathen 
| poet thus nobly sang of it :— 


“ The last great Age, foretold by sacred rhymes, 

Renews its finished course ; Saturnian times 

Roll round again, and mighty years begun , 

From this first orb, in radiant circles run, 

Unlabored harvests shall the fields adorn, 

And clustered grapes shall blush on every thorn; 

No keel shall cut the wave for foreign ware, 

For every soi] shall every product bear. 

The laboring hind his oxen shall disjoin, 

No plow shall hurt the glebe, no pruning hook the 
vine.” 





THE BRANDYWINE. 





BY T. B. READ. 





Not Juniata’s rocky tide, 

That bursts its mountain barriers wide, 

Nor Susquehanna, broad and fair, 

Nor thou, sea-drinking Delaware, 

May with that lovely stream compare 

That draws its winding silver line 
Through Chester’s storied vales and hills, 

The bright, the laughing Brandywine, 
That dallies with its hundred mills! 

It sings beneath its bridges gray 

To cheer the dusty traveler’s way ; 

Or, courting for a time his glance, 
It rests in glassy stillness there, 

And soon gives back his countenance 
Beguiled of half its care. 

Or wide before some cottage door 

It spreads to show its pebbled floor ; 

And there, while little children meet, 
To gather shells at sunny noon, 

Its ripples sparkle round their feet 
And weave a joyous tune. 

Yet I have seen it foam when pent 

As wroth at the impediment ; 
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| For, like our noble ancestry, 

| It ever struggled to be free! 

But soon along some shady bank 

In conscious liberty it sank, 

Then woke and sought the distant bay 
With many a blessing on its way. 


Oh! when our life hath run its course, 

Its billowy pulses lost their force, 

Then may we know the-heavenly ray 

Of peace hath lit our useful way; 

Yet feel assured that every ill 

Hath sunk beneath a steadfast will. 

May we, when dying, leave behind 

Somewhat to cheer a kindred mind, 

That toil-worn souls may rather bless 

Than curse us in their sore distress ; 

For oh! his is a hateful lot 

Who dies accursed, or dies forgot ;— 

But sweet it is to know the brave 
May conquer, with good deeds, the grave; 
And leave a name that long may shine 
Like that of memory divine, 

The far-famed ‘‘ Banks of Brandywine!” 
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BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a large room opening into a delightful shrub- 
bery redolent with all the sweet odors of June—the 
windows, over which the sweet-brier and clematis 
united their graceful tendrils, were curtained with 
rose-colored damask—the walls displayed the finest 
paintings from eminent masters—book-cases of carved 
oak highly polished were filled with volumes in the 
most costly bindings, and tables covered with port- 
folios, etchings, drawings half finished, manuscripts, 
&e. The only occupant of this room was a gentleman 
apparently,about fifty years of age—to pronounce him 
a minute older would only be to impugn the skill of 
his tailor, his hair-dresser, his dentist, and of the faith- 
ful John, who daily presides over the mysteries of his 
toilet—jifty then be it. His dress was scrupulously 
neat ; a coat of dark navy blue contrasts well with the 
pantaloons of light kerseymere—a vest of exquisite 
pattern—linen white as snow, and elaborately plaited, 
and a neck tie of faultless elegance, completed the 
dress of this gentleman. But for the ceaseless smile 
of self-complacency the countenance of Mr. Rivers 
would have been highly pleasing, while the suavity 
of his manners was almost unparalleled. A widower, 
free from all parental obligation, save whatever of 
that quality he might deem suflicient for the wants of 
an orphan ward, and the son of a deceased brother. 
Such was Mr. Rivers. 

He was seated at one of the windows, apparently 
sketching the beautiful scenery it commanded, (an 
elegant employment, by the by, in which he delighted 
to be often surprised.) The hue of the rose flitted 
from the curtains to his cheek—the soft morning wind 
just kissed his temples—his white hand wielded the 
pencil most gracefully, and—in short, he formed quite 
a picture himself. For some time he remained with 
pencil in hand, yet, as it unfortunately happened, no 
one entered the room to observe him but the old 
housekeeper and the coachman ; he at iength, tired of 
attitudinizing, rang the bell. 

‘* John, tell your young mistress I request her com- 
pany in the library.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

In a tew moments a sweet voice was heard singing 
a lively little air—there was a light tap at the door— 
then first a roguish pair of eyes peeped in—next a 
little head with a redundance of dark brown tresses— 
a dainty foot next rested its tiny proportions on the 
rich carpet, and finally the whole person of a laughing 
Hebe bounded like a fawn into the room, and running 
to Mr. Rivers—her two little hands were placed on 
each cheek, and a sweet kiss rested on his forehead. 





“Sit down, my love,” said Mr. Rivers, with the 
sweetest smile, ‘‘I have something to say to you of 
the greatest importance.” 

And snatching up a little tabouret, Jessie complied, 
her eyes fixed demurely upon the countenance of her 
guardian. 

** Jessie—hem—Jessie, how old are you, Jessie ?” 
premised Mr. Rivers. 

‘“*OTIam so old,” replied Jessie, pretending to look 
very grave, “‘ why only think, dear gardy, to-morrow 
I shall be seventeen !” 

“* Seventeen—hem—very well. Jessie, my love, 
how should you like to be married ?” 

“* Married! why, gardy—me married!” 

** Yes, my love,” with another sweet smile; “how 
would you like to have an establishment of your 
own—to be your own mistress—do as you pleased, 
and—”’ 

**O delightful !”’ interrupted Jessie, ‘“ to be my own 
mistress! do what I pleased! delightful! let me see 
what I wold do—first, I would get Claude—” 

** Never mind Claude, my dear,” said Mr. Rivers, 
with the slightest possible tone of impatience, “I 
have sent for you on a more important topic. Mar- 
riage, Jessie, was ordained for the good of man—for 
the bliss of man—for the happiness of man—” 

‘** And not for woman?” provokingly asked Jessie. 

** Yes, for woman—I should have said mutual hap- 
piness,” continued Mr. Rivers, still more sweetly. 
** One of the greatest English poets, Jessie, thus eulo- 
gizes this blissful state : 

‘ Till Hymen brought his love delighted hour 
‘There dwelt no joy in Edeu’s rosy bower.’ 
Thus you see, my dear, even Paradise was vot Para- 
dise ‘ till woman smiled’—hem—answer me, Jessie— 
should you like to be married ?”’ 

The affair grew serious, and so Jessie grew serious 
too. At length she said: 

‘** And suppose I should say ‘yes,’ where am I to 
find a husband ?” 

“That is a question I am happily prepared to 
answer,” replied Mr. Rivers, with honeyed voice and 
smile to match—* but cannot you guess, my dear ?”’ 

But Jessie could not—and so Mr. Rivers proceeded 
to the enlightenment of -her dull comprehension by 
premising : 

** My love, you already know, and knowing, I trust 
already love him—for he has ever been near you—he 
is one who—” 

*O itis Claude!” cried Jessie, clapping her little 
hands and blushing like a rose. 

** No, it is not Claude,” (and this time there was no 
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smile,) “‘ and sorry should I be to see you wedded to 
that hair-brained, wild nephew of mine.” 

‘* But who is it then’, dear gardy? (although I know 
I shall not like him!’’) she added, in a low voice. 

Mr. Rivers took her hand, pressed it very gently, 
and said : 

“Tn me, dear Jessie, behold him! 
that happy man—your husband.” 

“ You! gardy, you!’ and then such a laugh! clear 
and musical as the notes of the sky-lark it burst from 
her merry heart. 

Why she’should laugh Mr. Rivers cou!d not imagine, 
so he patted her little head and said: 

‘Be quiet, my dear, do, and hear what I have to 
say: In marrying me you at once become your own 
mistress—my fortune shall be at your disposal—house 
—servants—equipage, all are yours—and in me you 
will possess a husband ever but too happy to anticipate 
your slightest wishes. Speak, then, my dearest girl, 
and tell me you will be mine.” 

But when Jessie looked up and met the countenance 
of her guardian so done to represent a sentimental 
lover, her mirth again burst forth, until the patience 
of even the imperturbable Mr. Rivers was moved. 
The result was, smiles were exchanged for tears, and 
flying to her chamber poor Jessie wept as if her little 
heart would break. The native buoyancy of her dis- 
position, however, soon chased away the tears, as flit 
the clouds of an April day before the cheerful sun— 
so springing from her seat she bathed her tell-tale 
eyes, arranged her disordered toilet, and then began 
to contemplate seriously the prospects before her. 
She had been accustomed to consider the words of her 
guardian as Jaws she must obey—his wishes ever to 
be regarded in preference to her own. But now, alas! 
it is no longer the guardian, the father, who speaks— 
no, these wishes are now revealed to her in the guise 
of alover! The tie which has so long bound him to 
her filial affections he himself now rends, that she may 
be his by a nearer, dearer bond! 

* What am I to do!” thought Jessie, ‘‘and what 
will Claude say! Ah, right, I will run and ask dear 
Claude al! about it.” And the next moment she was 
tripping through the shrubbery, and the next, arm in 
arm with a handsome young man in a green hunting- 
jacket. Do you see now how Claude stamps his foot 
—now hear her merry laugh—he raves—she entreats. 

** But what could I do, Claude ? 
gardy he was too old, and too foolish—no, nor I could 
not tell him I did not love him, for I do love him dearly.” 

‘** Indeed! Miss Jessie,” pettishly interrupts Claude. 


Yes J, I will be 


I could not tell dear 


* Yes, txdeed ! Mr. Claude—and so do you too— | 


but then I do not want to marry him, do I?” 

* No! nor you shall not! O the old fox—marry 
my little Jessie—not he indeed! no, not if I have to 
marry you myself. I say, Jessie,” cried Claude, turn- 
ing his laughing face toward her, ‘ suppose we run 
away and get married just out of spite.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

The rays of the declining sun stole through the fra- 
grant honeysuckles at the window, and blending with 
the rosy hue of the silken hangings diffused a soft, 
mellow light around the pleasant apartment wherein 
Mr. Rivers was first discovered by the reader. He is 
sitting there still. The close fitting coat, however, of 
the morning is exchanged for an elegant flowered 
dressing-gown, and reclining within the yielding 
cushions of a luxurious chair—a table before him on 
which books and papers are confusedly mingled, as if 
by press of business, with an open letter in his hand, 
Mr. Rivers is again before us. Our young friend of 
the green hunting-jacket is also there—he stands near 
one of the windows, with an arch and mirthful ex- 
pression of countenance, carelessly leaning upon his 
gun, while Turk, his favorite pointer, has made him- 
self comfortable by appropriating a sofa exclusively 
to his own use. Mr. Rivers still smiles—but with the 
smile there may also be detected a look of perplexity 
and vexation—the business before him is evidently 
embarrassing. 

In fact, Mr. Rivers had found out that the presence 
of such a handsome, sprightly lad as his nephew 
would prove no auxiliary to his designs upon the heart 
and hand of Jessie. Not that he by any means doubted 
the fascination of his own person, or that Jessie would 
be so unwise as to resist all the tempting et ceteras of 
wealth which he had thrown into the scale—neither 
would she now, for the first time in her life, exert a 
will of her own in opposition to his wishes—al! these 
things were as utter impossibilities to the vanity- 
pampered mind of Mr. Rivers. But there was no 
necessity that Claude should always be reading with 
Jessie—or that Jessie should always accompany 
Claude in his rambles—none at all—and so, to put a 
quietus at once upon such folly, Mr. Rivers deter- 
mined as soon as arrangements could be effected to 
send his nephew to Europe, and in the meanwhile to 
despatch Jessie to visit an old lady residing some ten 
miles from the Grove. These discreet resolves all 
prove that Mr. Rivers had cut his wisdom teeth. 

But how to announce this project to his nephew 
occasioned his present perplexity. Turning at length 
toward Claude with an air which seemed to say, ‘* you 
see how much I am ever exerting myself for you,” 
he began— 

‘** My dear nephew, it is.a source of great happiness 


| to me to be the instrument of happiness to you. (I 


wish by the bye, Claude, you would remove the dirt 
of the fields from your boots, and not suffer Turk to 
follow you into this room!) To the eyes of youth, 
Claude, the visia of life is.ever adorned with tlowers 
of the most brilliant dyes, and to inhale, (look, Claude, 
that beast of yours is absolutely zoseing my drawings !) 


to pluck the delights of this beautiful perspective is 


But Jessie places her little hand over his mouth, | 


which it seems as if he would devour with kisses, and 
now they are sauntering toward the shore of yonder 
little lake, which lies like a mirror carelessly thrown 
amid fruits and flowers. 


j 


naturally the wish of every youthful mind—therefore 
it is 1 am so much delighted at having it in my power 
to remove you from this dull sphere. (You will injure 


| the carpet by twirling your gun in that manner!) I 


have this day received a letter from one of my many 
Parisian correspondents upon matters which require 
immediate and personal attention. There are reasons 
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why J cannot leave at present,” (here Turk received 
a kick from Claude,) “and therefore to you I shall 
entrust the affair, and it is one of such importance as 
must make you feel honored by the charge. You can 
make your arrangements, nephew, to sail for Liver- 
pool in the next steamer. 

“‘ May I be hanged if I do!” thought Claude, but he 
only said with much coolness : 

“1 thank you for your kindness, uncle, but really I 
do not feel disposed to accept of your offer, advan- 
tageous as you may consider it.” 

‘Not accept my offer! You astonish me.” And 
Mr. Rivers rubbed his forehead, as if he doubted his 
own sanity. 

‘* And besides, uncle, I have promised Jessie to take 
her to Boston next week.” 

“‘ No matter about Jessie,” answered Mr. Rivers, 
rather hastily ; ‘‘ she will not go—and neither has she 
any inclination to visit Boston at present.” 

“That is very strange, sir,” said Claude, “ it was 
only last night we were speaking of it.” 

‘Hem !—Claude—there is an event—ahem !—in 
short, something has this day occurred which—which 
will probably influence all Jessie’s future move- 
ments.”’ 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Claude, looking profoundly 
innocent. 

“Yes, nephew—in fact, Claude, I expect to marry 
Jessie in a few weeks.” 

** Marry Jessie !—you astonish me—to whom?” said 
Claude. 

* Myself.” 

“You! impossible! you!” And if Jessie had 
laughed in the morning, more merrily laughed Claude 
now—it might have been the wind,but it seemed as 
if a sweet voice under the window caught up the 
notes and sent them trilling through the shrubbery, 
like the low warbling of a bird. 

‘** Excuse me, uncle, but really the idea struck me 
at first as being very laughable.” 

** And why so, sir?” and if ever Mr. Rivers looked 
black, this was the time. 

** Why, Jessie is but a child as it were”—answered 
Claude xaively—‘‘and you are not so very, very 
young, uncle.” 

** That, sir, permit me to say, is no affair of yours.” 

**O no, but Jessie is only seventeen !” 

** Well, you need not trouble yourself about her age, 
it is not you who are to marry her.” 

* Ahem !” 

“When you have reflected a litile more upon the 
peculiar eligibility of the plan I propose for you, you 
will thank me that I now tnsist wpon your compliance 
—therefore make your arrangements at once.” 

Claude made no answer, but carelessly whistling to 
his dog, bowed to Mr. Rivers, and, with ‘‘ a lurking 
devil in his eye,” left the apartment. 


CHAPTER III. 


The morning dawned bright and beautiful ; and long 
before the elegant Mr. Rivers had deemed it necessary 
to summon to his toilet the trusty John, Claude and 





Jessie held a long, and we may presume interesting, 
conversation in the little summer-house, and the result 
was that Claude seemed suddenly to be aware of the 
immense advantage which would accrue to him by 
accepting the proposals of his uncle ; at least we may 
infer this from his making known to Mr. Rivers im- 
mediately after breakfast his readiness to comply with 
his wishes. Delighted at the prospect of being 
speedily relieved from the presence of one whose in- 
fluence over the mind of Jessie he so much dreaded, 
Mr. Rivers with great alacrity commenced making 
all the necessary preparations for his nephew’s de- 
parture, in which Claude himself, with unwonted zeal, 
assisted. Jessie was already a welcome visiter with 
the old lady whose roof was considered an asylum so 
much safer than his own by the prudent Mr. Rivers— 
her presence being removed, the work went rapidly 
on. It was the evening before Claude’s intended de- 
parture that he stood before his uncle, (and this time, 
from policy, Turk was excluded the conference,) evi- 
dently in some embarrassment, as if he wished yet 
feared to speak the subject on his mind. To the in- 
quiries of Mr. Rivers, however, he at length made 
answer : 

‘“‘ Why, the fact is, my dear uncle, I have got myself 
into a foolish predicament, and all for helping a young 
friend of mine in a silly love scrape. Will you be so 
kind as to assist me with your advice, or at least assure 
me that you do not condemn my rashness.” 

“QO certainly, certainly, what is it, my dear 
Claude?” blandly answered Mr. Rivers, laying down 
his book. 

“ A very particular friend of mine, whose name 
from motives of delicacy I must for the present con- 
ceal, has been foolish enough to fall deeply in love 
with a young and charming girl—perhaps, however, 
you, uncle, will not deem him so foolish as would 
those whose hearts have never been touched by 
Cupid’s arrows.” 

“Go on, Claude,” said Mr. Rivers, gently smiling 
at the ‘‘ soft impeachment.” 

‘This love she sincerely and ardently returns,” 
continued Claude, ‘‘ but, as another proof that the 
‘course of true love never did run smooth,’ they are 
now forbidden—aye, forbidden—by the arbitrary deci- 
sion of relatives, to indulge longer their bright dream 
of happiness! Is it not an outrage, sir? for they have 
long known and loved each other. Think, sir, if it 
were your ow case what your feelings would be!” 
and Claude strode angrily across the room, as if he 
were in reality the aggrieved party. 

“Tt is, indeed, a painful business,” answered Mr. 
Rivers, ‘‘ but isthere no reason assigned for this cruel 
severing of hearts?” 

**O yes, uncle, a capital reason—they wish to marry 
her to some other person whom their wisdom has dis- 
covered—a capital reason, is it not ?” 

‘“‘ Great injustice, Claude !” 

“ Yes, sir, so I say, great injustice—I am glad to 
hear you speak thus. Ah I feel for my friend as if it 
were myself, and for the poor young lady too. Now, 
uncle, to let you into the secret—they have deter- 
mined upon an elopement—there is no other way— 
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they are to be torn asunder to gratify the whims of a 
third party, and to avoid this they are resolved to flee 
and be happy.” 

“ Spirited, at any rate—but yet, nephew, I cannot 
say that I exactly approve of their course—it does not 
look right thus to—” 

“No, it does not look, as you say—but what can 
they do? You, uncle, surely, with your present 
prospects of domestic happiness, can pardon them, 
and not judge with too much severity!’ and here 
Claude assumed such a rueful face, that a tear almost 
trickled down the classical nose of Mr. Rivers. 

“True, Claude, they are to be pitied, and under 
such circumstances I should feel unwilling to condemn 
the propriety of their intentions. But as yet I do not 
see wherein you are a party concerned.” 

‘“‘T was just going to tell you, sir, that, carried away 
by my feelings upon the subject, I have promised to 
aid them all in my power. Now, my dear uncle, as I 
am going to town in the morning, and as there is 
plenty of room in the carriage, why—why—in short, 
unless you forbid me, I have promised to take charge 
myself of these unfortunate lovers.” 

“No, Claude, I do not forbid you, yet I am sorry 
to find you implicated in an affair of so delicate a 
nature.” 

“‘ But do you not think they will be forgiven? for 
it appears to me that it would be egregious folly 
to nourish resentment against them after the affair is 
finished.” 

“Yes, Claude, I agree with you—it would be 
absurd—-still there are many who, to their dying day, 
would never forgive a thing of this kind—never.” 

** But were the case your own, uncle?” 

** Why, J should forgive them, certainly, and how- 
ever much I may disapprove, of elopements in gene- 
ral, there are many allowances to be made for your 
friend—the parties are young—have long loved each 
other—ahem !—the ‘heart, Claude, cannot be con- 
trolled.” 

** No, sir.” 

** And now, at this unfortunate crisis, their only re- 
source seems to be in flight.” 

*“* Precisely so, sir.” 

“But do you think your friend is worthy the aflec- 
tions of the young lady ?” 

‘*T think so, sir—I have an excellent opinion of 
him! Have I then your consent to make use of your 
carriage to aid the lovers in their flight?” 

Mr. Rivers having signified his assent, in a few 
moments the subject was dismissed in order that all 
business arrangements pertaining to Claude’s Parisian 
trip might be closed. At an early hour the following 
morning Claude bade his uncle farewell.” 

** You will stop and say ‘ good-bye’ to Jessie ?”’ cried 
Mr. Rivers, putting his head into the carriage window, 
feeling unusually complaisant to his nephew now that 
he was about to depart for so long a time. 

** Well—yes—perhaps I will, it will not detain 
me long,” answered Claude, rather indifferently— 
and then reclining back in the carriage, as it rolled 
away from the door, he indulged in a long and hearty 
laugh. 





CHAPTER IV. 

It was very considerate in Mr. Rivers to allow two 
whole days to intervene between his nephew’s de- 
parture and that whereon he destined to bring Jessie 
home. He always paid great deference to the “ eyes 
of the world,” and there were some who possibly 
might have looked upon an zzstant return of his ward 
as indicating that jealousy alone had tempted him to 
remove her from under his own roof until Claude had 
departed also. Be that as it may, on the third morn- 
ing Mr. Rivers séated himself in a pretty little gig, 
and taking the reins in his own white-gloved hands, 
rolled gently along toward the residence of his old 
friend. The thistle down floating lightly over the 
dewy fields—now poised for a moment on some 
silvered blade—now resting in the bosom of some 
wild flower—was not more buoyant than the heart 
of Mr. Rivers. Never before had the face of nature 
appeared so beautiful. The birds warbled in the 
thickets—the grasshoppers chirped by the road-side, 
and myriads of butterflies sported on rainbow wing 
before him. Mr. Rivers was a happy man—his smile 
more sweet than usual ! 

At length the little white cottage of the widow ap- 
peared in sight, and in a few moments the horse was 
fastened toa thrifty maple, and Mr. Rivers walking 
up the shady path leading to the door. The good lady 
received him very cordially, although evidently with 
some surprise—the usual compliments passed, and 
then inquiries were made for Jessie. 

‘‘ Jessie! she is not here—bless me, is not she at 
home ?” 

** Not here! Jessie not here !” 

“Why no—bless you—she left two days ago in 
your own carriage with Master Claude !” 

The truth flashed at once upon the mind of Mr. 
Rivers. Yes, it was too true—they had eloped—the 
fable of Claude’s sentimental lovers illustrated! Rage, 
mortification and disappointment beat about the heart 
of the poor man by turns, until he was almost stifled— 
no one that had seen the courteous Mr. Rivers one 
hour before would have recognized the suddenly 
grown-old old gentleman who now stormed and 
raved about the narrow confines of Mrs. Knight’s 
parlor. Could he have annihilated time and space to 
reach the truant lovers he would have done so—but 
all he coudd do was to rush dut of the house, mount 
his gig, and drive like one demented to the first inn, 
where, engaging a carriage, he bade the driver haste 
with all speed to Boston. 

The first question Mr. Rivers asked on alighting at 
the Tremont was if the steamer had sailed—she had 
not. Somewhat relieved by this assurance, he next 
cast his eyes over the late arrivals at the hotel, and 
there, sure enough, in his nephew’s own handwriting, 
he read, ‘‘ Claude Rivers and Lady.” Claude Rivers 
and Lady! O what a whirlpool raged in his brain 
for some moments! entering his own, he requested a 
private room, that he might collect his disordered 
senses ere he appeared before the fugitives. He had 
not been there long when a note was put into his 
hands: It contained simply these lines : 

‘* But were the case your own, uncle?” 
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“Why, J should forgive them certainly . . . There 
are. many allowances to be made . . . The parties 
are young—have long loved each other. ... The 
heart, Claude, cannot be controlled !” 

“Fool! fool! dupe that I have been!” exclaimed 
Mr. Rivers. ‘“ Forgive them! 2o0—never !” 

There was a light tap at the door—the arms of Jessie 
were around his neck, and Claude had seized his 
hand. ; 

‘* Ah, dear gardy, forgive us!” cred Jessie. 

‘* Dear uncle, pardon !” said Claude. 

In vain Mr. Rivers strove to free himself—he 
turned from the beautiful, humid eyes of Jessie, but 
he met the fine manly countenance of his nephew— 
he turned again to Jessie—again to Claude—and, 


finally, perfectly subdued, he folded his arms around 
them and exclaimed : 

**'Well, well, my children, I forgive you—I have 

been fairly duped! yes, I forgive you.” 
_ The consequence was, Mr. Rivers concluded that 
the Parisian business, which he had considered of so 
much importance a few days previous, might now be 
deferred for awhile—and the next day the trio re- 
turned happy to the Grove. 

I must beg the reader’s kind feelings for my little 
heroine—she was a naughty girl I acknowledge—but 
| then Claude was such a tease! and as Mr. Rivers 
| (himself the only really aggrieved party) has for- 
| given her, will you not extend to her the same in- 
| dulgence ? 
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A LOVER'S FANTSAAT. 





BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 





Darnty spirit, that dost lie 
Couched within the zephyr’s sigh, 
Murmur in mine earnest ear 
Music of the starry sphere! 
Softest melody divine 

Send unto each lyric line, 

Till the lay of love shall seem 
Light and airy as its theme. 


Ah! not unto mortal wight 
Wilt thou whisper, frolic'sprite ! 
Fancy! wave thy fairy wing, 
While the magic Fan I sing! 


Airy minister of Fate, 

On whose meaning motions wait 
Half an hundred butterflies, 

Idle beaux—more fond than wise~ 
Basking in the fatal smile 

That but wins them to beguile! 
Blest be they who fashioned thee, 
Beauty’s graceful toy to be! 

Virgin gold from Orient cave— 
Veinéd pearl from ocean’s wave— 
Showing like her temples fair 
Through her curls of lustrous hair— 
Tints of richest glow and light 
From a master’s pallette bright, 

On the parchment rarely wrought, 
Till the painting /ife has caught,— 
All have made thee plaything fit, 
For a maiden’s grace and wit. 

She can teach thee witchery’s spell, 
Make thy lightest motion te/Z, 

Bid thee speak, though mute thou art, 
All the language of the heart, 


When her eyes say softly “tyes,” 
Thou canst hide and yet express 

All th’ enchanting blush would speak 
While it warms her modest cheek, 
And thy motion well can show, 
With one flutter to or fro, 

Her disdain’s indignant “ no,” 





Queen of fans! the downy pressure 
Of her snow-white, dimpled hand 
As it clasps the costly treasure, 
‘Wrought in India’s glowing land, 
Has it not a soul impressed 

On the toy by her caressed ? 


Oh! what ministry divine, 

Frail yet love-taught fan, is thine! 
Thou shouldst be a beauteous bird, 
Flying at her lightest word, 
Nestling near her silken zone, 
Like a gem on Beauty’s throne, 
Or a young aerial sprite 

Watching every smile of light: 
Art thou not? Methinks Ptrace, 
Now and then, an angel face 
Gleaming, as thy painted wing 
Flies before her—happy thing! 
Sometimes I could almost swear 
Love himself had hidden there, 
Aiming thence his shafts of fire, 
Now in sport and now in ire. 
Hearts obey each proud behest 

By thy lightest touch expressed, 
As thou glancest to and fro, 
Fluttering in her hand of snow, 
So, fair spirit, fold thy wing 
While thy ministry I sing! 

Softly wave each careless curl 
O’er her brow—the radiant girl ; 
Fan each pure and precious tint 
Feeling on her cheek doth print; 
Wake it from its pure repose, 

Till the dear blush comes and goes ; 
Shade the dimple’s frolic grace 
Sporting o’er her sunny face ; 

Hide the smile of playful scorn 
From her spirit’s buoyance born ; 
Veil the timid sigh that parts, 
Trembling, from her “ heart of hearts ;”’ 
Aid the glances—-words of light— 
Flashing from her eye’s blue night, 
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And her dearest bidding do, 
Like an Ariel fond and true! 


All sweet airs and incense wait 
On thy wave, fair wand of Fate! 
Soft and balmy, as her sigh, 

Be each zephyr thou dost wake, 
Round her graceful head to fly, 
Blest be thou for Beauty’s sake ! 


Yet, oh spirit! fold thy wing, 
While thy ministry I sing! 

Show her how some touch, too bold, 
Marred thy robe of pearl and gold, 
Whisper as thou wavest by, 
Beauty’s light like thine will die 
If she waste its bloom divine 

On the idlers round her shrine; 
Warn her that her spirit’s wing 
Be not ever fluttering ; 

For if that should break, or show 
Lightest shade upon its snow, 
Lives no mortal artisan 

That can make it bright again! 





Tears may bathe the broken plume, 
Sighs may mourn its early doom— 
Only may it hope for rest 

Folded on the Father’s breast. 


So, fair spirit, wave thy wing, 
And my message softly sing! 
‘Do thy spiriting gently’’ there, 
Lest thou wound a soul so rare, 
And be this the warning dear 
Murmured in her ivory ear— 


cad 
nw 


Lovely lady, have a care! 

Words are more than idle air, 
Smiles can surer wound or heal 
Than the stars, whose light they steal. 
She whose power is undenied 
Should have pity with her pride, 
Should remember, while her frown 
Clouds the hope she may not crown, 
‘Rarest skill and subtlest art 

Cannot mend the broken heart !°? 

So, fair spirit, wave thy wing, 

And thy warning softly sing! 





SUDDEN DEATH. 





BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


WHERE are ye, spirits of the dead! 
That erst with us held converse kind ? 
Bright g’er our hearts your sunlight shed 
And with strong influence moved, the mind? 
At morn, with tender smile and word, 
Ye cheered us on our devious way— 
At eve, we marked, with terror stirred, 
A ghastly form of breathless clay. 


This hour, beside the cheerful hearth, 
Or at the househeld board ye sit, 
The next, dissolve the ties of earth 
And like the impassive shadow flit. 
On your sealed lip the unfinished phrase 
With trembling agony we trace, 
And shudder as with stony gaze 
Ye shut us from your fond embrace. 


We vainly search your viewless track— 
We call, ye deign us no reply— 
We weep, and yet ye turn not back 
To kiss the tear-drop from our eye. 
Ye hide from us the robes you wear, 
The path you take, the page you read, 
And coldly lock the mansion where 
A strange, mysterious life you lead. 


Ah! why is this? What fault is ours? 
That silent thus he haste away, 
And heed no more the cherished flowers 
That in your pulseless hand we lay? 
Heed not the piercing cries that swell 
From the lone infant’s wild despair, 
And leave to those ye loved so well 
The load of undivided care. 





Oh, spirits of the viewless dead ! 
If nought within this world of pain 
May hope to lure your backward tread 
To love’s sweet intercourse again,— 
Yet bend, and teach us how to mourn,— 
Unfold the hovering wing, and show 
How at one rush the nerves were torn 
That bind so close to joys below. 


We knelt beside your shrouded clay,— 
And long invoked the unthrilling ear,— 
And now, the self-same words we say 
Beside your grave that yawns so drear. 
It closes!—Must we homeward go, 
The desert-void of life to try ?— 
And miss, amid our toil and wo, 
The solace of your answering eye? 


Bereaved, and shelterless, and lone, 
There still remains one place of trust,— 
The footstool of our Father’s throne,— 
The humbled lip laid low in dust ;— 
There let us cling, though tempest-tost,— 
There let us breathe the contrite prayer, 
Till, spirits of the loved and lost, 
Like you, an unknown flight we dare,— 


From orb to orb, from sphere to sphere, 
Shall what your eyes behold discern,— 
What your purged ear hath heard shal! hear,— 
And what your thoughts conceive shall learn ;— 
And if, like you, with lowly zeal 
This dim probation-path we trod, 
Shall at your side enraptured kneel 
Amid the paradise of God. 
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MONOLOGUES AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 





BY A COSMOPOLITE, 





NO. 


Wuererore should the soul of man droop or be dis- | 
quieted within him, while God has vouchsafed to us | 
such sublime sources of consolation as the mountains, 
the sea, and the splendors of the sun-rise ? The watches 
of the night are over: Silence guarded the stern vigils 
of suffering and gloom, till, like a gush of love, the 
melody of morning burst from the skies, and scattered 
the coward troop of solitude. Calm with the con- 
fidence of joy—happy as he to whom his friends have 
returned—I have stood upon this mountain-rock, from 
the budding dawn of light, till now, when the full-ex- 
panded flower of day is blooming on the stalk of Time, 
shedding the odor of brightness through the universe. 
Exalted scene of might made beautiful by boundless 
Love! There are, to whom Night with her stars and 
stillness is a fascination: the deepest, wildest throb of 
delight that quivers through my being, is when the | 





| 
first red gleam of the sun is flashed across the abyss of | 
| 


air, like the signal-gun of a monarch’s coming. Be- 
yond every living thing in Nature, my feelings are | 
with him: when I behold his shining, all the faculties 
of my existence swell forth to meet his forces. The 
slackened nerve of energy once more is bent up, and 
‘a short youth runs warm through every vein.” 
August and sovereign Sun! Presence of grandeur ! 
Image of high command! Thy rising is a sacrament | 
of strength; and in our soul’s communion with thy | 
rays, the eternal covenants of Hope are renewed, and | 
our being’s high sympathy with Truth and Virtue is 
again established. Power is born within thy palaces | 
of Light, and influences of Pleasure ride on thy rush- 
ing beams. Stern star of Destiny ! what issues attend 
upon thy coming! Thy motions are our Fate, and | 
thy progress up yonder blue arch of Heaven shal! be | 
the Anguish or the Joy of Nations. Fierce firstling of | 
omnipotence! in whose form Infinity grew palpable 
in splendors, when earliest its excess of energy over- 
flowed into creation. Almost titles of divinity are 
thine. Thy changes are earth’s epochs: our passions | 


and our actions wait on thee: thou goest up in glory, | 


leading the hosts of Being. Author of order! Token | 


io ae 

of Him that made the universe! To thee it is given | 
° s ‘ ! 
daily to renew the wonders of the primal miracle, | 
and call the earth into beauty, from the deep of Night | 


and Nothingness : 


that type, thou makest each morning as many worlds | 


as there are minds within it, for that dawning which 


| 
seemed as general as the heavens is as particular as 


each human heart. The mingled music of thy seven- 


toned lyre rolls over the earth; childhood’s gentle | 


spirit, light-slumbering on its violet-bed of visions, 


Nay, even beyond the marvel of 
a - | 


ii. 


catches the finest sound of the rich symphony—the 
joy-note of the strain—and, trembling into fine accord 
with it, wakes to its fairer, falser dream of real life: 
the strong, full tone of Duty sounds, swells, and echoes 
through the soul of manhood; the laxer ear of age 
faintly hears the deep, harsh note of Custom, heavily 
vibrating with weight of memories. From thy golden 
fountains, wells forth that perennial stream whence 
all drink Life and Consciousness; to different lips, 
too, various is the taste ; to some, as sweet as praise ; to 
some, more bitter than the draughts of Death. Proud, 
melancholy orb! lone in thy lordliness! thou dwellest 
in thy solitudes of splendor, and pourest thy bounty 
ceaselessly on all things, and meetest with no return. 
Sublime in thine unsocial greatness ! beyond the sym- 
pathies of those on whom thy blessedness is lavished! 
sustained by the great happiness of doing good with- 
out reward! satisfied, through a thousand ages, with 
the pure consciousness of duty! Thou art the type 
and teacher of the life of man. Shine on, most glorious 
orb; we hail in thee the elder brother of our souls, in 
whose grandeur our nature is ennobled. 

Wearied by the fret and wretchedness of society— 
vexed and saddened in spirit by its miserable monotony 
of littlenesses—I have come to dwell amidst the ex- 
panses of Nature, that I may find that companionship 
which the world does not afford me, and inhale that 
bracing air of loftiness and force by which my youthful 
soul was nurtured. From the exhausting fervors of ac- 
tion—the rage of ignoble passions—the excitements 
which convulse—the experiences which deprave the 
heart—I turn, with what large relief of feeling, to these 
wide, kingly scenes, which, while they stimulate and 
stir, still raise, invigorate, and calm. I have ever loved 
to have my being the subject of great impressions ; and 
I find nothing that is great in the politics, the business, 
or the literature of this time. But when I seek the 
forests or the hills, I am sure of being in a majestic 
presence. Severe or soft, serene or in storms, Na- 
ture at least is always grand. In all her moods, she 
Wears an aspect of sublimity. Qualities of might 
dwell among her retreats. The springs of energy are 
amidst her depths. Peace spreads her courts of 
mystic power within her valleys : sentiments of Purity 
float, like their snowy mists, around her monumental 
hills. As we breathe her atmosphere of greatness, 
that generosity of feeling, which the world had well 
nigh strangled, lives again within us. From her 
fellowship, we knit to our souls that magnanimity 
which is the noblest treasure of our nature, the orna- 
ment and crest of character, a god-like quality above 
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the name of virtue. Her solitudes are inspiration; in 
them we meet with sensations which are not of Time 
—impressions, weird, startling, not exempt from 
terror—suggestions of the Eternal. Her breezes, to 
me, are spirits of power from the far home of the soul, 
issuing forth with ghostly visitation, to whet the almost 
blunted purposes of Ambition, and sting the mind into 
Resolution through Remorse ; they search the chambers 
of the spirit, and champion all its strength. Flushed 
into tameless forze, by those influences which light 
the gyr-eagle’s blazing eyes, and charge his feathers 
with swiftness, Thought springs into the boundless 
vast, and, with sounding pinion, wings the wide, 


silent deep. From her choirs, the poet’s strain | 


snatches sounds that out-voice the tempests of a thou- 
sand years. Those endless, ever-swelling harmonies 
that roll in upon the soul from the broad sea of 
Homer’s verse, were fashioned of her echoes. Hers 
are the eternal fires that kindle up the soft transparen- 
cies of Spenser. Mighty as were Lord Byron’s native 
faculties, it was to his communion with nature, chiefly, 
that he was indebted for that flashing grandeur of 
imagination, that rush of soul and torrent-strength of 
an unblenching mind, and the charm of a spirit mag- 
nificently changeful. 

In my earlier days, while the cloud of the Infinite 
yet hung around the soul, informing it with the electric 
might that dwells in mystery, I needed not the sight 
of outward objects to delight, nor the force of outward 
agencies to strengthen me. My youth is to me a re- 
collection of delight. Existence then was energy; 
Thought was beauty; Consciousness was joy. The 
musing spirit teemed with creations of loveliness and 
light ; I thought that its spontaneous wealth could never 
be exhausted. Falsere quondam candidi tili soles. 
That time is gone—that pleasant time, when, every 
morning, soft, budding thoughts were clustering round 
my mind—when, within the inward empyrean of 
meditation, shapes of enchanting elegance, sparkling 
as morning on the blue Egean, spotted with splendor, 
rose and floated through the sapphire atmosphere, as 
the wreathed clouds beneath a stainless sky, slowly 
unveil themselves out of the invisibleair. But though 
the day of that ethereal susceptibility is gone, in which 
the pulsations of the blood were impressions of the 
Intellect, when I fe/t Fancies, and Thought was 
almost a physical sensation, yet my sensibility to the 
eflects of excellence in outward things is as quick and 
tumultuous as ever. The faintest appearances of that 
nameless divine essence wake my feelings into 
kindling life. There still remains within me, undi- 
minished by calamities and cares, that calm, intense, 
and exquisite perception which can distill from beauty 
the drops of ecstasy. Time, who as often plays the sud- 
den robber as the subtle thief, has snatched from me 
many a gift of strength and many a grace of pleasure ; 
but he has left me still the power daily to hang against 
the eastern sky a picture whose glow of gorgeousness 
fires my nature into rapture ; the power to be delighted 
almost to delirium with the rising of the sun; to ap- 
prehend in the beautifnl a majesty which almost bows 
down and prostrates my being before it. And though 
that mantling luxury of strength which for its own 

15 





relief threw forth the forms of grace, and that warm 
flush of sentiment which colored them into celestial 
loveliness, have vanished—not fading by their own 
weakness, but burned out by the blaze of the passions 
—their removal has discovered stronger and more en- 
during faculties in the resources of the resolute Will. 
And I have learned to see in the fictions of the mind 
a far deeper value and significance, and a far loftier 
office, than I had conceived of in the wantonness of 
boyish fancy. Let no man regret the decline of 
youthful fervor; for the world brings to us a know- 
ledge and a power beyond all that our birth bestowed. 
The revelations of Time are full of wisdom. I have 
learned to see in that dreaming which was the idle- 
ness of childhood, the true dignity and highest destiny 
of man. 

There is in Life an idea above Life. The being of 
man is infected with the apprehension of a state and 
character of existence beyond the experience of his 
daily consciousness. Toward this condition, his na- 
ture is stung by a perpetual and inherent uneasiness ; 
and in it alone it rests. This Life above Life is 
Beauty ; and the mean of its realization is Art. 

When we attain to the Beautiful, we pass to a dif- 
ferent region—we rise into another world. For 
though the Ideal is, in its direct analysis, but the de- 
velopment, completion, and perfectness of the actual, 
yet in impression and effects the change is of essence. 
In those subjects of more complex and intricate rela- 
tion which lie above the range of mechanical con- 
siderations, form constitutes character. The chymist 
can reproduce the substance of every element and 
every organ in animal life; the form, he cannot pro- 
duce. In the capacity to impart Form, consists the 
mystery of creation. 

Sensible images being the most dominant in our 
constitution, the Beauty of material shape is that with 
which we are most conversant; and to the laws of its 
existence and evolution, we give, by emphasis, the 
name of Art. But to every faculty of our nature, and 
every subject of our cognizance, belong its peculiar 
beauty, and its appropriate Fine Art. Truth is the 
beauty of Intellectual form, and Science is the art 
which deals with it. Goodness is the beauty of the 
aflections, and Religion is the fine art which under- 
takes to produce it. Virtue is the beauty of morals, 
and Philosphy is the esthetics of that perfectness. 
Society is the beauty of the grand exsemble of human 
action, and Politics is the sublime and profoundly difli- 
cult art by which it is attained. There are minds to 
which the abstract beauty of mathematical forms pre- 
sents itself so objectively that they perceive in it a 
richness beyond even the Juxury of pictures; but they 
are rare souls, fashioned in Nature’s pride. 

To evolve the Beautiful, in all its various depart- 
ments, is the end and object of man’s existence ; it is 
the great duty of our species. We were formed, not 
to enjoy, but to produce. The life of the race isa 
grand and continuing process of creation, in which 
Deity acts, not directly, but through the medium of 
man’s nature. And this glorious purpose of our being 
is accomplished mainly by those things which we 
blindly call the defects and evils of our nature and 
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condition, For, suffering is the source of action, the 
moving power of the moral being. Man never moves, 
and cannot move, but upon the impulses of suffering ; 
even when led on by foregoing pleasures, he advances 
because the thought of a pleasure unpossessed is pain. 
Were we happy, we should be cyphers. Moral evil 
is therefore the servant of God’s design, and a minis- 
ter of man’s greatness; for goodness renders men 
happy, and wickedness is necessary to fill their souls 
with the forces of wretchedness. It is thus, by throw- 
ing imperfection and the consequent power of pain 
into the world, and evil with its attendant energy into 
the human heart, that the sublime career of life has 
been set going. Beauty is in its own nature immortal, 
serene and satisfying; and its immortality is the ap- 
pointed refuge of our souls from the stings and punish- 
ments of Time. Our disappointments and our sorrows 
are our truest friends; for they compel us to create. 
Our sufferings are our glory. Pain is the kindly dis- 
cipline of him that would have us to be great. We 
are hunted into greatness; we are whipped and 
scourged into Fame. Cast thine eyes upon the splen- 
did productions of the past, thou that murmurest at the 
dispensations of Providence, and see the sublime 
monument of man’s woes and wants, his privations, 
his inward agonies; and behold the justification of 
creative love. Persons may be destroyed; hearts 
may be crushed; but the beaming car of Intellectual 
Life moves on in glittering majesty and sounding 
pomp. God is glorified; and man, made honorable in 
despite of his wishes, leaves the tracks of Time 
strewed with the spoils of Eternity. 

The treasures of Art are the trophies of our race. 
Of an essence beyond mortalitygleaming with an 
inherent, star-soft lustre—they hang on high along the 


firmament of Fame, the appropriate and imperishable _ 


evidences of the lofty destiny of him from whom they 
emanated. They are the sublime and silent signals 


by which the Past converses with the Future. Time, 


whose touch is the tarnish of the earthly, is to them a 
handmaid and a beautifier. They gather those rays of 
another sphere which are wandering through our at- 
mosphere, and reflect them down upon our spirits. 
They are a presence of Eternity amid the changeful 
strifes of the world. 

And why has not this age and country given forth 


its contingent of immortal works? Why should we 
remain forever apalled and paralyzed by the perfec- 
tions of Grecian excellence? Who shall set up the 
pillars of literature, and say ‘Beyond the daring of 
the Past, Futurity shall never go?” Men still are men ; 
the inspiring forces of sky and earth, of rock and 
water, are not diminished. On each new morning 
of creation the majestic life of Nature rouses itself in 
all its beauty, and, shaking magnificence from all its 
motions, goes forth in power, and joy, and thrilling 
youth ; shall not our spiririt attend its march, and be 
incorporate with it in ever-living force? There is no 
lack of energy in the character of our country ; but it 
is wasted upon interests, transitory and deciduous. 
The power of the modern soul, swept by passions 
which the elder world knew not of, often foams into 
splendor ; but it is a flash as wild and evanescent as 
the yellow gleam of the morning ray upon the dashing 
waves of the Adriatic. Instead of that intense con- 
centration of power and purpose which brought all the 
light of Being to one star-like focus, we behold, in the 
instincts of the modern character, a tendency to dis- 
perse and scathe the rays of mind. Single, almost to 
narrowness, calm, self-controlled, and patient, the 
Greek sought ever to turn every shape to beauty, to 
| garner up every feeling into the perpetuity of art; 
| hence, while our results are fragmentary and 
fugitive, his productions have a character of Ever- 
lasting. 
The causes of the inferiority, or rather the utter and 
, absolute failure, of modern effort, I think that I can in 
' some slight degree unfold. They consist mainly in our 
not understanding the true nature of Art, in what it con- 
_ sists, and of what dignity it is. I love my fellows, and 
Llove my country; though I associate not with the 
one, and extol not the other. I cherish, above every 
other wish, the desire to see my countrymen come 
_ forward into the line of the true greatness of the race ; 
and at some future time I hope to find, among the 
youthful men of genius in our land, a few hearers of 
the views which I have to offer. Taking up their 
writings, and those which have been their models, I 
_ Shall suggest to them that they have not yet attained 
_ one correct conception of what Art is—that they have 
_ Still to aequire the first elements of eesthetical educa- 
tion. 
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Ox! a hunter’s life is the one for me, 

I could ever roam in the wildwood free— 

To rouse the deer at the morn we go 

Where the thick leaves droop o’er the waters low, 
And we chase the prey till the sun’s decline, 

Then feast and sing by the gay moonshine, 

And wrapt in furs, with the stars above, 

We sleep, and dream of the girls we love! 


Oh! we start the heron from reedy lair, 

Or the wild swan watch in the depths of air,— 
We lure the trout from his icy nook, 

And snare the pike in the arrowy brook, 


AKE CHAUDIERE. 


We spear the salmon, in bark canoe, 

Our torch-light skimming the darkness through ; 
And sink at last to our wildwood rest, 

To sleep as sweet as on maiden’s breast! 


We build our hut by the forest lake, 

Where the lilies blow, and the violets wake. 

When the purple grapes festoon the trees, 

| And we hear at night the cold north breeze ; 
When the brown nuts fall on the frosty ground— 

Oh! then by the hearth-fire gathering round, 

We sing old songs, and we laugh at care, 

And we drink the healths of our maidens fair! 
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TRUE LOVE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 





BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY, 





‘¢?T is but an old world tale :—for Love and Truth 
Are dreams, from which we weave a fair romance, 
Imaging that which earth has never known, 

Or, knowing, has not valued.” 


GENTLE reader, do you like a story with a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end? If so, turn the page, for 
this will not be to your taste. I am weary of treading 
the same track. I will tell my tale in my own way, 
even if if be like a child’s first experiment in knitting, 
where, though the thread be left unbroken, many a 
stitch is dropped—or, like old Dr. ——’s sermons, 
which contain broken bits of a golden chain of thought, 
but are always wanting in connecting links. My 
story begins in the middle, and finishes after the end: 
now read if you will, I have given you an honest 
warning. 

In a spacious apartment, whose low ceiling and 
carved panels were in keeping with the quaint and 
cumbrous furniture which the Patricians of Albany 
fancied at the beginning of the last century, sat two 
persons engaged in deep and earnest conversation. 
The lady was young and very beautiful, but there was 
pride in every motion of her stately form ; pride in the 
curve of her graceful neck, pride in her broad, high 
brow, pride in the cold clear light of her superb eyes, 
pride in every lineament, save in the curve of her 
sweet mouth—that only feature which cannot be edu- 
cated to false seeming. There was an expression of 
exquisite tenderness in the full softness of her lips, 
which was strangely at variance with the calm and 
statue-like character of her commanding beauty. It 
needed but little skill in physiognomy to discover that 
she was one to whom the world had early taught its 
lessons of concealment, and that whatever might be 
the impulses of her strong nature, yet the power of 
repression was stronger still than they. Her com- 
panion was a man in the prime of early manhood, 
with a tall, commanding figure and a face full of noble 
ingenuousness. Even the most careless observer 
might have discovered how much more easily the 
seal of worldliness is stamped on the ductile character 
of woman, than on the less impressible nature of man; 
for his cheek flushed and paled, his lip quivered, his 
eye flashed and filled with tears, while the calm, 
earnest gaze of the lady seemed to reproach him for 
such unrestrained emotion. 

‘¢- You must learn prudence, Horace,” said she, in a 
low clear voice. ‘I love you, and have been weak 
enough to confess to you my regard for you, but re- 
member, that my pride is as strong as my affection. 
You drew upon us the eyes of a gaping crowd by 
your vehemence, and I cannot submit to be the laugh- 
ing stock of fools.” 





“Do you mean to say, Gertrude, that I must tamely 
submit to see others claiming rights where I dare not 
ask privileges? Why did you refuse me your hand, 
and then, five minutes afterward, allow that puppy 
Saunders to lead you to the dance ?” 

“Tt might be sufficient to say, that such was my 
pleasure ; but I will give you another reason. Your 
attentions to me had been so mar ked, so exclusive al! 
the evening, that something very decided was neces- 
sary in order to silence the tongues of gossiping 
friends.” 

“Then we must forever play each other false, lest 
the world should suspect our truth.” 

‘“‘ Nay, Horace, let us understand exactly our posi- 
tion. Weare both poor and proud—we have been 
nurtured in high notions, and we have to secure our 
position in society—you by your talents and your edu- 
cation—and I, by my poor beauty and my woman’s 
tact. Your family are ambitious for you, and they 
anticipate your future marriage with wealth, as an 
essential means of acquiring distinction. Something 
of the same kind is expected of me. Nay, never 
frown and shake your head—it is even so. They 
would fain barter us for that which they most need, 
nor do I blame them for trying to preserve their time- 
honored station in society, by all lawful and proper 
means.” 

‘** Even by the sale of true hearts, I suppose,” was 
the bitter reply. 

“You forget, Horace, that they know nothing of 
our real feelings, and that therefore they anticipate no 
such sacrifice. But such being the plan with regard 
to us, you well know what fierce opposition we might 
expect if our secret were suspected. It may be that 
I carry my womanly pride too far, but I am sure that 
I could never endure the ridicule, or the contemptuous 
pity of the world. I am content to wait for better 
times, Horace, and I only ask you to be as patient as 
myself. With me love is a sacred and holy thing, it 
must not be blazoned before the eyes of every one ; 
I will cherish it in my heart, but I will not bear its 
badge upon my breast.” 

‘¢ You mean to say, Gertrude, that you would rather 
sacrifice me to the world than give up the world for 
me ?” 

* You talk of giving up the world as if we lived in 
the days of romance. We must live in the world, and 
as the world does, at least as far as appearance goes. 
I will not sacrifice a principle to the whims of society, 
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but I will always repress an impulse in order to avoid 
its censure.” 

‘* How can you reason so coldly, ona matter which 
to me involves something dearer than life ?”’ 

‘**T tell you, Horace, that all affection’s richest store 
of gifts could not repay me for the loss of that dignity 
which is only to be preserved by self-governance.”’ 

‘Good Heavens ! Gertrude, how can you place the 
cold cavillings of a set of gossips, in competition with 
love, and hope, and happiness ?”’ 

‘*T must be frank with you; I love you with my 
whole heart, yet I will not risk the world’s dread 
laugh for you. Any thing else I would do—the sacrifice 
of my life—the slow martyrdom of the heart—all 
would I suffer ; but not the contumely of those among 
whom my lot is cast. I may be wrong, but education 
has confirmed the innate pride of my nature. You 
must trust me, Horace, trust my love and my word, 
but there must be no bond between us which can be 
converted into a fetter, clanking in the ears of society. 
I will not be pitied as a lovelorn damsel pining with 
hope deferred.” 

‘Gertrude, you never loved me, you do not now 
love me, or you could not reason thus.” 

** If you think so, Horace, we had better never recur 
to the subject,” was the calm rejoinder. 

** Only let me appear before the world as your lover, 
Gertrude, and I care not for every trial. I will go 
forth and win the means which can enable me to claim 
your hand; but I cannot bear this stifling of all true 
emotion, this daily acted lie. Let us at least be true 
to our natures.” 

“Tam so, Horace; I tell you, pride with me is as 
strong as love ; our secret must be buried in our own 
hearts, and each must be content with a consciousness 
of recognition, that allows of no outward sign. If 
this contents you not, it is better that we part at 
once.” 

The young man gazed earnestly on the fair face be- 
fore him, but not a trace of emotion was upon it. The 
position of her delicate hand hid from his view the 
pained and sorrowful expression of her tremulous lip, 
while her cold, calm eyes looked quietly out, as if they 
were never illumined with other than external light. 
His impetuous temper could bear no more. 

‘‘ Be it so, madam,’’'he exclaimed, ‘‘ you speak of 
parting as if the thought were a familiar one. It shall 
be as you will; I will no longer thrust myself between 
you and your hopes of worldly honors. We will part, 
and at once.” 

He turned toward the door as he spoke ; but the lady 
sat still as a statue. ‘‘ You had better not leave me 
in anger, Horace,” said she, in a voice as unfaltering 
as if she had been bidding him to a banquet. ‘ You 
had better not leave me thus; there are some things 
which cannot be forgiven.” 

** Yes, there are things which the heart can neither 
forgive nor forget,’’ exclaimed Horace, vehemently. 
‘* Proud, cold, unfeeling woman, may you yet learn 
the value of the true affection you now cast from you; 
my presence and my hopes shall no longer trouble 
your repose.” He turned, gave one look at the 
wonderful beauty of that calm face, and then, the 





heavy closing of the door signaled his hurried de- 
parture. Witha face pale almost to ghastliness, yet 
with unfaltering step, the lady slowly arose and left 
the room. On the staircase a servant detained her by 
some household question. She answered it as calmly 
and collectedly as if no deeper subject had ever occu- 
pied her thoughts, and then, entering the sanctuary of 
her own apartment, and securing herself from all in- 
trusion, she flung herself upon the floor, in all the bitter 
anguish of despair. Fearful was the power of passion 
in that woman’s heart—more fearful still that almost 
superhuman power of repression. 

Ten years have passed away since the scene already 
depicted, and we will once more lift the curtain. 

In a magnificent library, fitted up with all the ap- 
pliances of taste and luxury, sat Horace L** ** *, 

His companion was a woman, fair and delicate, and 
bearing that high refinement, both of look and’manner, 
which makes one so readily pardon the want of sym- 
metry of feature. She was much younger, and far less 
striking in personal beauty than he, yet there was a 
similitude, rather of expression than of lineament, 
which betrayed their relationship. Horace had been 
gazing abstractedly in the fire, for some moments, 
when he suddenly turned to his sister, and said : 

‘Will you answer me one question frankly, 
Julia?” 

** Certainly, did I ever hesitate to do so?”’ was the 
immediate reply. 

‘** No, my sister, you have ever been full of truth- 
fulness, but tell me—this new admirer of yours, who 
comes armed with all the powers of intellect and 
courtly grace—your traveled friend—what do you 
really think of him ?” 

‘¢ That he would be one of the most captivating of 
men to most of my sex.” 

‘* Have you found him so, Julia?” 

A merry light shone in her eyes as she looked up 
from her needle-work, but the sad earnestness of her 
brother’s countenance checked her gayety. ‘She 
arose, and laying her hand on his shoulder, said : 

‘*He does not reach my standard of perfection, 
Horace, he is some inches shorter, both in bodily and 
mental stature.” 

Horace smiled mournfully. ‘I have long wanted 
to speak to you on this subject, Julia, and yet I have 
shrunk from it with a kind of childish dread. Iam 
afraid that time has made me selfish, and I will not 
yield to so meana feeling. The frosts of forty winters 
have chilled my heart far more than they have silvered 
my brow; | am weary of the hollowness of society, but 
to you, who are yet in the early season of womanhood, 
it may still offer charms. It is wrong in me to sufler 
you thus to devote your best years to a wayward 
brother.” 

‘*T am happy, perfectly happy with you, Horace.” 

‘* But, are you not resigning, for my sake, the hopes 
so dear to every woman’s heart? Tell me—and 
mind, I must be answered truly—have you never 
felt the stirrings of an impassioned nature—never re- 
cognized the first dawnings of an aflection which 
might have brightened into happiness ?”’ 
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‘* Never, dearest brother, never have I known that 
bewildering emotion which is called love. From my 
childhood I revered you as a being of lofty order, you 
were my girlish ideal of all that is beautiful, and good, 
and noble in manhood. I worshiped your image in- 
stead of fashioning for myself some hero of romance, 
as maidens do. AsI grew older and saw something 
of society, I found that there was none other like you; 
all other men shrunk into pigmies beside you—you 
were as the King of Israel, towering above his future 
subjects, in physical as in moral grandeur. I cannot 
love where I do not reverence, Horace, and you 
already possess the deepest veneration of my spirit. 
I have loved you with all a sister’s affection, with all 
a woman’s devotedness. The whole thought of my 
nature has been expended here, and never has a thought 
proved traitor to you. At your side I would fain live 
and die. One thing only sometimes overshadows my 
spirit; mine is a jealous love, and I dread lest a being 
unworthy of your high excellence should at some 
future time claim, as a wife, the privilege of minister- 
ing to your comforts, while I shall be cast out.” 

‘* Fear not that, Julia; I have no faith in woman; I 
know your truthfulness, your nobleness, your unselfish 
devotion, but you are the only being of your sex whom 
I would trust. You are one, but the name of the 
false is Legion. Yet is it not strange that the same 
vague fear of future separation should have come to 
the hearts of both of us, my sister? Among all that 
have loved you, I have found none worthy of you, and 
I have sometimes doubted whether I was not blinded 
by my selfishness.” 

“Let us then quiet all such anxieties, Horace; let 
us make a spiritual marriage—let me bind myself to 
be the companion of your future life, the partner of all 
your fortunes, sharing with you every sorrow and 
every joy.” 

She knelt before her brother as she spoke, and her 
countenance was almost beautiful, illumined, as it was, 
by the pure enthusiasm of affection. The eyes of 
Horace were suffused with tears as he bent forward 
and pressed his lips to her fair and open brow. 

“ Be it so, sweet sister,” he said, ‘‘ we will live for 
each other. It shall be my privilege to guard you 
from every sorrow, while you shall share my every 
joy.” With smiles on her lips, while tears yet stood 
upon her cheeks, Julia, half playfully, half seriously 
drew from her finger a plain gold ring, and exchanged 
for an antique chased one, worn by her brother. 

‘Now we have plighted our troth,” said she, 
“death only can sever us if we are true to our 
pledge ;” and the words uttered in jesting mood were 
remembered by both during many future years. 

Another period of ten years has passed away. 

Horace L¥ * * ** reclined in his easy chair, his 
gouty foot rested on a cushion, and beside him sat his 
devoted sister. Time had touched both with a gentle 
hand, and the brow of Julia was stil! as smooth as in 
days of girlhood, for there had been no passions to 
deepen the light foot prints of quiet years. Her 
brother’s noble bearing was still unchanged, his eyes 
were still bright, his forehead wrought over by “ the 
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intersected lines of thought,” rather than of age, and 
the almost womanish beauty of his mouth was still un- 
impaired. 

The door opened, and a handsome youth entered, 
with a merry laugh and joyous greeting. ‘‘ Ah, uncle 
Horace, is your foot still wrapped in “ fleecy hosiery ?” 
you must fling off those fetters next week ; your pre- 
sence cannot be dispensed with at Elmsdale.” 

‘** So you are really going to be married, next week, 
Frank?” 

**T hope so.” 

“Well, well, boy, I do my duty by you all, in the 
way of warning and remonstrance; but I don’t see 
that it is of much use. Pray what do you want of a 
wife?” 

‘*]T want some one to love, some one to love me all 
my life.” 

‘* Natural enough ; but do you expect this in a wife? 
Then, take my word for it, you never were more 
mistaken. A woman is brought up even from the 
nursery to the belief that it is her destiny to be 
married. For this she is trained, for this she is 
ushered into society. Mind you, I did not say she 
was educated to be a wife ; she is instructed in the art 
of getting married. She sings, and plays, and dances, 
and dresses, and looks pretty, until some flat is taken 
in the net, and no sooner is he hooked and fairly 
caught, than she has fulfilled her vocation.” 

** You are too general, uncle, in your remarks,” in- 
terrupted Frank. 

*“T tell you, Frank, there is no faith in woman,” 
was the reply. ‘ She is a creature of moods and im- 
pulses ; there is no stability in her feelings, no dura- 
tion in her sentiments. Trust to the waves your 
richly freighted bark, waste upon the winds your 
richest music, and your sweetest perfumes, and ‘you 
will yet be wise, compared with him who puts faith 
in woman. She will, she must disappoint your trust. 
Her nature is full of variableness, and until the 
Ethiopian can change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots, woman must ever be faithless and fickle.” 

** You are severe, uncle, I wonder how you dare 
utter such heresies in the presence of such a sister.” 

“She is the exception that proves the rule. Do 
you remember the saying of Solomon? ‘One man 
among a thousand have I found, but a woman among 
all these have I not found.’ I have known hundreds 
of women, but I never found one who could keep her 
faith. Ambition, pride, the love of display, the petty 
vanity of personal decoration, all such mean, base 
feelings mingle with a woman’s love. She offers not 
to the thirsting soul the full rich draught of unmingled 
tenderness ; the cup may sparkle, and the bead-drop 
may woo the lip, but there are bitter dregs beneath.”’ 

Frank bit his lip, and with difficulty suppressed his 
vexation at his uncle’s unusual mood. 

‘‘No, Frank, there are plenty of people in the 
world, who look not beneath the surface of things ; 
people who sail smoothly over rocks and quicksands, 
and escaping them al] by the aid of that especial pro- 
vidence which always takes care of children and: 
fools. Let such marry, and incur the risks of ship- 
wreck ; they have not much to lose even if they are 
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stranded. But one like you, boy, who will send 
forth so much in the adventure, should never dare the 
treacherous element. Love is a very pretty ornament 
of one’s life, but then it must be worn only as gold lace 
upon a garment, which can be thrown off when it be- 
comes tarnished.” 

“If you were any thing more than a spéculative 
philosopher in these matters, uncle, you would almost 
make me forswear matrimony; but I think you love 
your freedom too well to be able to judge correctly of 
the pleasant thraldom of married life. You should re- 
member that your bachelor’s life has been one of 
peculiar enjoyment. You have been for the last five- 
and-twenty years, a man of independent fortune ; the 
resources of books and travel have been open to you; 
the society of a sister has saved you from the isolation 
which usually falls upon a single man as he advances 
in life. Your affections, your tastes, your very caprices 
have been the study of one who was devoted to you, 
and how then can you know any of the necessities of 
the heart ?” 

A shadow gathered over the brow of Uncle Horace 
as he replied : 

‘No one can judge another’s heart; the distrust 
which youseem to regard as the vague moodiness of a 
recluse, is the result of my experience. I have lived 
much in the world, Frank ; I have seen its allurements 
through the rose-colored medium of youthful hope, as 
well as in the sober, gray tints of later life. I know 
well the worth of woman’s love, and bitter indeed 
was the lesson that taught me my present skepticism. 
It was a bitter lesson then, but I am thankful for it 
now. Iwas an ardent, passionate being, full of deep, 
strong, fierce emotion, but one single blow changed 
my whole nature, and crushed ali my refined senti- 
ments of love, all my yearning sympathies. The 
fountain was not frozen in its flow—it was dried up— 
wasted on the sands of worldliness, and I do not now 
regret its loss.”’ 

There was a deep and thrilling earnestness in the 
voice of the speaker which went to the hearts of those 
who listened. Tears glittered in the eyes of Julia, 
while a shade of sadness dimmed the joyous face of 
the young lover, as he rose to take his leave. 

‘Don’t look so grave, Frank; I’ll come to your 
wedding, my boy, and dance with the bride, notwith- 
standing my gouty foot. You deserve to be happy, 
and you will be so if you don’t expect too much. 
But remember an old man’s words; let the love of 
woman be only one of the /uzuries, not one of the 
necessities of your being.” 

Again another ten years fleeted by, and for the last 
time we lift the curtain that veils one of life’s myste- 
ries. Horace LL** *** had not reached the psalm- 
ist’s span of life, but he had numbered more than 
threescore years when, like a shock of corn, fully 
ripe, he was gathered into the garner of Heaven. The 
respect of worldlings, the regard of nobler minds, the 
love of sympathizing hearts had been his, and manya 
brow was clouded with grief when it was known that 
he was nomore. He had won for himself the highest 
of all titles—he was truly a Christian gentleman, for 





in his character were combined the purest elements of 
love to God and good-will to men. 

In a dimly lighted room—the room in which he had 
read, and studied, and reposed—surrounded by all 
those familiar objects on which his eyes had daily 
rested for more than twenty years, lay the lifeless 
form of Horace L * * * * *, His brow was furrowed, 
his hair was silver-white, and time had deepened 
though it could not harden the lines of his fine face. 
Yet beauty, the noble beauty of spiritual being, lin- 
gered on his countenance, as if the freed soul had left 
upon his brow the last earthly trace of its lofty des- 
tiny. It was the day preceding that appointed for the 
funeral, and Julia, worn with excitement, had prayed 
to be left alone with her grief for a few brief hours. 
Every thing had been prepared—there was nothing 
more to do until the last sad rites should be performed, 
and a stillness, like that of the grave, pervaded the 
whole household. 

Suddenly the quiet was broken—a carriage drew 
up to the door, and a lady muffled and veiled, so as to 
defy all scrutiny, asked to be admitted to the chamber 
of death. The old housekeeper, who had been for 
years in the family, had no disposition to refuse such 
a request, and the stranger was accordingly conducted 
to the apartment where lay the cold remains of the 
once gay and gallant bachelor. At the threshold the 
lady paused ; 

‘**T would be alone,’ she said, ‘‘ alone with the dead ; 
give me one hour of unbroken commune with my 
own thoughts in this silent chamber. You surely do 
not fear to trust me in the presence of death,’’ she 
added, as the old servant hesitated ; ‘‘ go to your lady 
and ask her to admit me to her presence when I have 
finished my task here.”’ 

With these words she entered the apartment, the 
key turned in the lock, and the strange visitant was 
safe from intrusion. 

Shall we follow that heart-stricken mourner into the 
solemn presence of the dead? Shall we number the 
tears that seemed to burn the eyes from which they 
fell, the sighs, the bitter groans that seemed to rend 
the heart whence they were uttered? Shall we watch 
her as she bows herself in bitter anguish above the 
coffin lid, while her whole frame is shaken with the 
convulsive throes of a mighty grief? Shall we note 
the strange wandering of the mind, which comes to us 
all in the midst of some fierce anguish—that vividness 
of perception which impresses so deeply upon the 
memory the most trivial thing which meets our tearful 
gaze? Shall we mark her glance wandering over the 
apartment consecrated to the dead—now resting on the 
antique chair where he was wont to sit—now looking 
down upon the traces worn by his footsteps in the 
thick carpet—now gazing with agonizing earnestness 
upon the Bible, still lying on his desk—the best book 
he ever read, and on whose pages his head was found 
resting when the stroke of death fell upon him? But 
no: there is a species of sacrilege in such intrusion. 
The concentrated agony of a strong heart; the anguish 
which curdles a long life into an hour, was there wit- 
nessed by an Omniscient eye alone. Let us not, even 
in fancy, invade the sanctuary of a human soul. 
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The allotted hour passed away, and the watchful at- 


‘tendant was heard at the door. A moment’s delay, 


and then the strange lady, muffled and veiled as closely 
as before, came forth and desired to be conducted to the 
presence of the bereaved sister. When alone with her, 
the visitor unveiled her face, and Julia, in the midst of 
herabsorbing grief, was struck with astonishment when 
she discovered in the person who had strangely intruded 
a lady well known to her, whon, in earlier days, she 
had frequently met in the gay circles of society. 

‘“‘ You are surprised, madam,” said the lady, while 
her trembling voice and quivering frame showed that 
the storm of emotion had not yet passed away; ‘ you 
are surprised at my presence in the house of mourn- 
ing, but there are times when the senseless restraints 
of form and ceremony must be cast aside. Oh 
Heavens! that I should have lived till now, gray- 
haired with anguish more than with years, ere I could 
be brought to believe this truth! Tell me, Miss 
L * * * * *, did you ever hear your brother speak of 
Gertrude Van ——?” 

** Never, madam.” 

‘* Yet we have frequently met in society; did no- 
thing ever induce him to speak of me as something 
more than a mere worldly acquaintance?” 

‘Until this moment, I never suspected any thing 
beyond.” 

** Then look on me, and wonder that a creature, so 
wornand withered by time and sorrow, could ever 
have possessed charms to win such a heart as his. He 
loved me passionately, but I was proud, weakly, and 
wickedly proud. A foolish quarrel arose between us, 
he left me in anger, and I would not summon him 
back. Yet lawaited his return, for I knew his tender- 
ness would lead him to conciliate the pride he had 
wounded; but there were those who suspected our 
hidden attachment, and sought to destroy it; malicious 
tongues were set in motion, and the first cause of 
grievance was forgotten in the heavier oflences which 
each was made to commit against the other. Horace 
went abroad without attempting to see me; I buried 
my anguish deep within my heart, and appeared in 
society the gayest cf the gay. 

‘‘] have said that I was proud, but I have not told 
you that my family were poor, striving to keep up 
ancient dignity with limited means, and by petty sub- 
terfuges. I was galled by the pressure of little wants, 
met on every side by small annoyances, compelled to 
maintain pretensions in despite of a narrow income, 
and in the face of jealous and richer rivals, while my 
heart seemed frozen within me by the cold neglect of 
him whom I really leved. I fancied myself dead to 
all true aflection, and when my hand was sought by a 
man of wealth and respectability, 1 obeyed the wishes 
of my friends and became a wife. I fancied that I 
could perform my duties without the strong bond of 
reciprocal tenderness, and I knew my husband had 
not the perceptions which could lead him to look be- 
neath the calm surface of external life. A few months 





after my marriage I learned that Horace had succeeded 
to the estate of a rich uncle, and thus the only obstacle 
which had originally existed between our union was 
removed. My anguish of mind then led me to under- 
stand my true position. I had fancied my capacity 
for love was gone, but now I learned, when too late, 
that my future life must be an acted falsehood. My 
husband was kind, indulgent, and as considerate as he 
knew how to be, but he had no power to fathom the 
depths of my nature. I lived on amid the cold glitter 
of wealth and luxury, without giving out one single 
emanation from my true soul. 

‘‘ Oh, madam, yours has been a lot of quiet happi- 
ness. Passions have not darkened over the placid 
waves of thought— wild and tumultuous emotions have 
not stirred the quiet waters of affection. You have 
been suffered to minister to the comfort of one whom 
you loved with the pure tenderness of a sister—you 
have watched his every look, and anticipated his every 
wish ere his lips could fashion it into words. You 
have lived for another, not for yourself, yet have you 
escaped the anguish which ever awaits her who gives 
her own soul into the keeping of another. Can you 
not pity one who has watched year after year over the 
slow withering of her own heart? To the world! 
seem one of the most favored of my sex. My chil- 
dren have grown up around me—they are prosperous 
and happy—and their children now gather around me 
in the joy of their young life. But one bitter con- 
sciousness has poisoned every spring of enjoyment. 
For thirty years have I hidden this deep sorrow in my 
bosom ; for thirty years have I played the liar to my 
own soul, until I have waxed gray and ghastly, and 
withered with grief; even more than with the decrepti- 
tude of age. 

**Oh, weep not for him whose blessed spirit now 
looks down upon my agony and my remorse. Weep 
not for the sainted dead, but pray that peace may come 
to her who has worn out her life in secret and bitter 
yearning—to one who hides within a time-worn heart 
the clinging curse of blighted affection.” 

Horace L * * * * * had lived and died a skeptic to 
woman’s faith. A single blow had paralyzed one 
portion of his noble nature, and destroyed forever 
‘‘ the strong necessity of loving,”’ while the lady of his 
love, though offending against her own heart, and 
wearing upon her brow the painted mask of false- 
hood, yet cherished truth within the secret sanctuary 
of her soul, and atoned for the sin of her youth by a 
life-long martyrdom, compared with which the faggot 
and the flame are but a pastime. 

Alas! gentle reader, we live in a degenerate age. 
We hear much of the earnest, substantial, massive 
character of our forefathers, and it may be doubted 
whether the strength of sentiment, here depicted, has 
survived the hardy virtues which we know are almost 
obsolete. Remember that we have not been dealing 
with the puny fantasies of modern times, but with 
true love a hundred years ago! 
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THE breezes of the morning were pressing upon the 
shore with fresh and crowding strength, renewed in 
vigor by their slumbers on their far-off couch of 
waters. Flitting with white-winged feet over the 
waves—seeming to proceed from the bosom of In- 
finity—they wafted with them the fragrant life and 
orces of Immortality. Old ocean felt that inspira- 
tion; and, lifting his snowy main and sending on 
high his voice of power, the beach echoed to the neigh 
of the breakers, while the wide expanses of the deep 
twinkled with ten thousand smiles.* A young man 
stood upon the lofty bank and gloried in that eager joy 
of the elements. The thoughts and passions that 
flashed within his bosom were akin to the influences 
with which the winds were teeming: for his breast 
throbbed with strong youth and the consciousness of 
force; with happiness, and hope, and confidence. 
Abandoning his spirit to the absorbing sway of the 
spirit of nature, and making her life his own, the ex- 
ultation of that hour thrilled through all his being, and 
carried to the recesses of his soul the brightness of 
purity and the rapture of freedom. 

A favored being, indeed, was Edward Carleton ; 
young—the master of a large fortune—eminently 
handsome in face and figure—gifted with the best 
accomplishments of person, morals and mind—and 
fortunate, more than all, in the possession of that 
‘* generous, guiltless and free disposition” that ‘ dafis” 
aside the arrows of care and morbid vanity, and takes 
‘* those things for bird-bolts, that some deem cannon- 
bullets.”+ Frank, cordial, hearty, though refined and 
delicate in his perceptions, he brought to life a keen 
sense of enjoyment; a spirit to search for lofty, ardent 
pleasures, vigor for their pursuit, and a taste to appre- 
ciate them. He had come home a few weeks before 
from the tour of Europe, which had been to him an 
intense delight; but so fertile were the suggestions of 
his fancy, so exhaustless the wealth of his spirits, that 
he felt scarcely less satisfaction in the simple, quiet 
amusements of his present mode of living than when 
he was whirling along in the post-chaise, with new 
tracts of noble scenery opening momently around 
him, and new adventures awaiting him wherever the 
splendid spire and historic tower glittered in the dis- 
tance. He possessed naturally a poetic temperament; 
but, saved by his position from needing the uneasy 
stimulus of poetic creation, his faculties spent them- 
selves more wisely in a poetic enjoyment of that 
which wasaround him. Quick, dashing—winning in 
his manners—with a touch of recklessness—he had 


* The many-smiling ocean. ZZ schylus. 
¢ Twefth Night. 





an instinctive felicity in hitting on the clues of plea- 
sant adventure, and tact in following them up; and 
his glowing imagination and ardent temper often 
realized that romance with which he loved to invest 
his feelings. Gentle, pleasant, perfectly amiable, the 
delights which he sought were of a simple, pure kind; 
the more elegant exercises of the mind, and those 
which spring from natural feeling and the action of an 
undefiled fancy. His parents had been dead for some 
years, and he was quite alone in the world, save in 
the many friends his agreeable manners and his libe- 
rality had gained for him. His residence was at his 
country-seat, bordering on the sea. a few miles from 
one of the southern capitals. It was a beautiful spot, 
commanding a fine prospect on every side. The 
house was built in the best style of English cottage 
architecture ; a style irregular, yet orderly; in which 
a rustic form permits the utmost elegance of finish to 
be used without losing simplicity of effect. The 
casements descending to the ground, the projecting 


roof, the latticed porches, the wide hall, rendered that 


style suitable enough to that sunny climate. The 
whitened exterior was gracefully relieved by the 
climbing jasmine, the variegated honeysuckle, and 
the more robust yet beautiful tendrils of the apricot. 
The evenings Carleton usually passed in society in 
the gay city, which was distant a pleasant drive of 
two or three miles, and which, this spring, his own 
presence, perhaps, had made gayer than common. 
He passed his mornings in the country, generally 
alone; strolling by the sea-side, looking after his 
flowers, or within his tasteful library, musing over 
the more classic forms of English poetry, or occasion- 
ally penciling a stanza or two of his own, or noting 
in his journal such observations or reflections as oc- 
curred to him. It suited the healthy, versatile temper 
of his mind to join meditation with the active enjoy- 
ment of society; to carry to the drawing-room the 
refined interests of the study, and bring back to soli- 
tude the more lively impressions of the drawing-room. 
Taste is so much acted on by the passions, that almost 
one’s moral character may be judged by one’s literary 
preferences. Carleton’s favorites were the Fairy 
Queen, the unrivalable lyrics of Ben Jonson, and the 
smaller pieces of Milton. These are compositions 
in which, in purer youth, we taste delicious beauty : 
but to excited manhood they seem tame and vapid, 
and the light of memory that still lingers around them 
seems lifeless: yet we feel, too well, that it is not 
from their defect, but our fault. 

Carleton lingered for some time beside the sea, 
watching the wondrous tints, violet, yellow, white, 
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green, that played along the sky and the waters, as 
shadowy and spirit-like as the weird Boreal lights : 
for, when overhanging the waters, the heavens dis- 
play an ethereal life and motion, and a changeful 
brillianey of colors which they do not shed over the 
land; emulous, as it might seem, of the vitality of the 
waves, and of the myriad ocean-hues that gleam over 
the deep, and are garnered more enduringly in the 
carmine and silver of its shells. Willingly would he 
have stood there till evening; for it is the prerogative 
of nature to engage the attention powerfully, without 
exhausting it. But he returned to the house, for an 
interest of a very opposite kind awaited his thoughts, 
but one which to him was equally captivating. The 
opulent and elegant Mrs. R. that evening threw open 
her numerous magnificent apartments for that most 
delightful, that enchanting, though somewhat dan- 
gerous, entertainment, a masked ball. Carleton, who 
was always caught by what was novel and adven- 
turous, entered into the thing with the keenest spirit, 
and was full of bright expectation. Most of the guests 
were to go in character : the part he had selected was 
that of a gentleman of the court of Charles II. Carle- 
ton’s great usage of society abroad and at home, his 
finished manners, polished, ready wit and natural gal- 
lantry, and his thorough familiarity, through literature 
and history, with the taste and tone of that period, 
rendered him every way qualified to sustain that cha- 
racter. His costume had been arranged, and tried 
again and again, several days before; and he now 
seated himself in his luxurious library-chair to think 
over the requirements of his part, and to imbue his 
mind with the literary models in which alone “ the 
form and pressure”’ of that age still lives, and will live 
forever. He first read a few of the choice scenes of 
Sir Charles Grandison ; after all, the best embodiment 
we have of the permanent qualities of a gentleman, 
apart from the fugitive shades of mode and fashion. 
With higher zest he opened the sparkling, ever- 
fascinating volumes of the peerless, the inimitable De 
Grammont. Among the curses which have fallen 
upon this age, for its sins, one of the heaviest is that 
it cannot appreciate such books as these. The world 
has become a great factory, and the inhabitants thereof 
its operatives : and certainly it is not the horny, sooted 
finger of Toil which should be laid upon the ivory 
tablets which effigiate the soul of the fastidious Comte 
Philibut. The elect few who still can taste such 
things, are neither known nor valued but by men like 
themselves ; but as the vanity of that refinement they 
aspire to, has in it something of insolence, perhaps 
their enjoyment is not less for being unshared by the 
multitude. As delicate as the forms of December 
frost, yet as enduring as the marble of Carrara, are 
the lineaments which there set forth to us the likeness 
of the gay, uncareful courtier, whose thoughts and 
feelings dwelt always in the higher ether of elegance 
and ideal grace, never descending to the heavier re- 
gions of business and utility. Those who do not 
look at such models to admire or imitate, may yet be 
interested to contemplate so nice and curious an ob- 
ject, thus preserved in purest amber. With these 
volumes, and others of a like cast, Carleton amused 





himself till it was necessary to look after the more 
important preparations of the toilet. When the time 
arrived for setting out, he threw himself into his car- 
riage, and was rapidly whirled to the scene of display. 

When he entered, there were a great many in the 
rooms, but the number and noble extent of those 
apartments—the most palace-like I have seen in 
America—rendered it scarcely possible that they 
should seem crowded. As Carleton came in, bending 
slightly forward on the points of his feet, with a 
courteous, conciliating air, there was something so 
striking and distinguished in his tall, stately, yet 
thoroughly graceful figure, that, occupied as every 
one of the company was with their own part, a mo- 
mentary impression, at least, was produced on the 
gay assembly, and many an eye was fixed upon that 
courtly form. If I had the brilliant pen of the author 
of Pelham, I would gladly describe the varieties of 
silk and colors that were made to harmonize in his 
elaborate attire: But as I cannot do justice to the sub- 
ject, I shall but allude to the coat of white uncut velvet, 
the silver-colored small clothes, the embroidered 
stocking which set off the proportions of the faultless 
leg : but chiefly, the perfect finish and elegance of all 
the points of the apparel and person, in which lies the 
rarest secret of dress. He carried a chapeau bras 
under his arm, and in the button-hole of his coat a 
small bouquet of half a dozen choice flowers. A large 
silver star gliitered on his breast, attached to a broad 
white ribbon passing over his shoulder; which deco- 
ration, by the by, was not fictitious. While Carleton 
was spending a winter at Naples, it happened that a 
celebration of extraordinary splendor was to take 
place in honor of St. Januarius, which he was ex- 
tremely anxious to see. He ascertained that the best 
places for seeing were those assigned to a certain fra- 
ternity of knights—a distinguished order, consisting 
of about five-and-twenty persons. All sorts of honors 
are purchasable on the Continent; Carleton took it 
into his head to become one of the brotherhood. The 
influence of certain friends, all-powerful at court, and 
the payment of a considerable sum of money to the 
chamberlain, for the use of the king, procured him 
the privilege ; and the badge, having served its pur- 
pose, was thrown aside to be reproduced on_ this oc- 
casion. It was a showish decoration, and aided the 
effect greatly. 

A masked ball is admitted by the best philosophers 
to be the brightest, richest, happiest invention of 
civilized wit; contrived in the very wantonness of a 
fancy pleasure-spoilt. Delight, which in this chilly 
atmosphere of our common life is only a bud tightly 
bound by a narrow calyx, there blooms into a full, 
warm flower, fragrant with enchanting perfume. 
Society finds itself relieved from the superstition of 
etiquette, and revels in that unchartered freedom. The 
still more fretting restraints of vanity are taken from 
the individual; and every one walking invisible 
among his neighbors, gives himself up to the un- 
checked guidance of freak and whim and gay caprice. 
In the ordinary intercourse of men superior persons 
are kept below their level, by fearing to be charged 
with affectation, if, yielding to the strong upwardness 
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of their own spirits, they should rise to loftier heights 
of mind, of temper or of manner: Under the liberty 
of an assumed character one can attain the ideal 
without reproach. It was the very scene for Carleton, 
and his powers were in the finest state of excitement. 
He went about with animated ease and graceful spirit, 
scattering around his quaint compliments, his polished 
jests, his courtly flatteries, with that condescension 
and suavity for which, as Mr. Hume remarks, the fol- 
lowers of Charles were long remembered. He in- 
spired new life into the circles he passed through, 
and you might trace his progress by the livelier move- 
ment and more mirthful laugh that followed him like 
the bubbling wave of aship. He met in that glittering 
throng with many a one well able to cope him in his 
fine displays ; the furnished man of society; the quick 
and apt resources of practiced women. He amused 
himself for an hour or two strolling through the 
rooms, making and marring many a little plot, till he 
felt fatigued with the delightful exertion. He turned 
aside through a gothic door intoa smaller room which 
seemed to be empty. It was but dimly lighted by a 
single chandelier, hanging near the lofty ceiling. Two 
or three large pictures covered the walls beneath the 
pointed arches; and under them were slabs contain- 
ing flower-pots. On the opposite side a tall window, 
descending to the floor, gave air into a conservatory. 
Carleton approached it; and as he advanced saw a 
lady, who before had been concealed by a pillar. She 
Was in an attitude to have seen him, but her face was 
turned round in another direction, and she seemed to 
be occupied in looking attentively at some object in 
that quarter. Carleton paused involuntarily, fixed to 
the spot by amazement at the graceful beauty of that 
form. There is no beauty like that of the female 
figure : none so complete in its sway over the ob- 
server’s feelings, none so lasting. A lovely face is a 
delight of the fancy; in absence, it lives only as a 
picture in the fancy. The more essential fascination 
of the person acts on the whole being of the spectator, 
and rests, as a direct influence, on his heart. Such, 
doubtless, must have been the source of that Egyptian 
sorcery which wooed away the stern combatants for 
the Roman world, to a softer rivalry by the margins 
of the Nile: and such was the charm of a De L’En- 
clos, who inspired the strongest love long after every 
vestige of youthful fairness must have vanished. The 
brightness of the countenance may rise to the bril- 
liance of a flower: but his feelings have not been 
fully opened, who has not felt, even to trembling 
sensibility, the far more elevated and abiding influ- 
ence of the beauty of a tree. The luxurious, swell- 
ing curves of this figure seemed cast in the very lines 
of grace; while a virgin neatness of form and elastic 
freshness threw over all a light and sparkling ele- 
gance, which made her seem native to a more ethe- 
real sphere. This impression sunk at once, and 
deeply, into the bosom of Carleton. For the first time 
since he came into the room he felt a mastery ; a feel- 
ing was upon him which he could not wear as a mere 
plume of vanity, but which made him subject to itself. 

He paused for a moment to contemplate this en- 
chanting vision, and another moment to meditate how 


a 





he should address it. Over her face was thrown a 
scarf or veil of silver lace, and, as her look was 
averted, he was unseen by her. He advanced and 
threw at her feet the little bouquet which he wore, 
and, when her attention was drawn to it, he took it 
up and presented it to her. 

*¢ At last,” said he, with a courtly bow, ‘I am con- 
vinced of the old tradition that flowers spring up be- 
neath the footsteps of Venus.” 

“At least,” replied the lady, ‘‘she is attended by 
all the graces, in the person of her flatterer.”’ 

‘“‘ Not forgetting,” laying his hand upon his heart, 
‘the inseparable follower, Love.” 

“A service as genuine, I doubt not, as the divinity 
it would wait upon.” 

*¢ Will, then, your celestial majesty prescribe with 
what ceremonies you will be worshiped ? With what 
sacrifices shall your altars be crowned, and with what 
votive offerings shall we deck your shrine? The 
heart of the victim already burns.” 

‘* Whatever ceremonies be adopted,” replied the 
lady, “I am sure, that with so perfect a courtier for 
priest, the rites will not want that salt without which 
no sacrifice of old was sanctified. Salt of the most 
Attick purity.” 

For the first time in his life, perhaps, Carleton felt 
himself a little at a loss in his replies. The rapid 
ease and fine control with which she turned back 
upon him the glittering little shafts he aimed, some- 
what baffled his confidence ; and in the piay of com- 
pliments, when confidence is lost, all is. For that 
exercise, the intellect should be unembarrassed by 
feeling: now he felt himself disturbed and oppressed 
by it. There was, too, something so great and high 
and powerful in her presence and spirit, that these 
prettinesses of the mind seemed unworthy. He led 
the conversation off to regions of purer and stronger 
air; the flowery regions of poetry and exalted senti- 
ment; and was more and more astonished at the 
brightness which flashed from every motion of her 
mind. Her soul was like the quick diamond, which 
gathered to itself in the gloom of earth every ray of 
a divine light that wandered there, and shot them 
back in fire. How instantaneous the changes of the 
spirit! that soul which lies within our human frame, 
like the eye of the stone-like seed, swells forth resist- 
lessly when it is warmed by the genial rays of ‘‘ the pri- 
mal sympathy,” and flowers into something heavenly. 

In a moment the trim, precise courtier had vanished: 
the boy, with his wild, gay hopes, the poet, with his 
keen, earnest feelings, stood before her who had 
made this change. The rich and varied nature of 
Carleton could outdo the finical in the quaintest affee- 
tations of taste: but with a rush of joy, and a sense 
of power and freedom, it returned to the far wel- 
comer occupation which was opened to it, in the life 
and action of the heart. The scene he had just shone 
in dropped from his memory; he was in a world 
wherein the spirit beheld nothing but the still, blue 
sky of hope, and nothing was heard but the soft, 
clear breezes of love. The youth dashed off into 
this fresh and glorious atmosphere ; and fancy, thrilled 
with enthusiasm, grew brighter and stronger at every 
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wave of its wing. His soul was all inspired with 
romance—the goddess who is known by the vast, 
glowing eye, and breath as rapturous and exalting as 
the breezes of old ocean. He ran on with quick, suc- 
cessive bursts of genius, and many a sparkling spring 
of poetry. The lady listened to him with deep in- 
terest for some time, until the cdd contrast between 
the language and apparel 8f the speaker seemed to 
strike her, and then she began to laugh. 

** Why do you laugh ?”’ said he. 

“T am admiring the versatility of the performer, 
who, at the same time, can dress Mercutio and enact 
Romeo.” 

** Ah!” said he impatiently, ‘ if you will be to me 
a Juliet, I shall be alla Romeo. I pray you to judge 
me not by these trappings, which are the livery of a 
service I but sport with for a moment. Know that I 
have a soul that is full-charged with the inspiration 
of the highest passions :—passions which, startled by 
your kindling presence, flash together into the fire of 
a resistless love.” 

The lady stood for a moment as if surprised and 
doubtful, then turned toward the conservatory and 
retreated slowly into its shades. As she parted from 
his view, he caught a side-long glimpse of her face, 
beneath its veil. It was bright as a star, soft as a 
cloud, pure and clear and stainless as the fountain 
that chants to the lonely forests in June. He would 
have followed that departing vision, but a closing 
door told him that it would be vain. 

How happy was the heart of Carleton as he stood 
there almost stunned and dazzled by that delightful 
splendor. It seemed as if a flood of sunbeams had 
gushed into his spirit and filled it with the gladsome- 
ness of day. He felt as light and airy as if he had 
wings upon his breast and wings upon his feet. It 
was with him as it might be with one who, roaming 
under many a canopy of forest, roof or dome, straight- 
way finds himself free beneath the blue cope of the 
sky; the pure, soft heavens shedding their dewy 
freshness around his temples; his soul tranced by the 
flash and play of the snowy star-beams. As the voice 
of the western wind swayeth over the sea, bidding it 
change the dark, cold frown of the storm for the 
cerulean brightness of its sparkling smiles, and open- 
eth the treasures of the air and poureth beauty and 
fragrance over the scene, thus doth the energy of love 
transform our nature : for it is power, and it is energy ; 
the power of Rapture and the energy of Hope. All 
the fresh springs of life are in it. 


As Carleton walked back through the glittering | 


rooms, the gayety of them sounded to his ear as flat 
as the notes of acracked bell. It struck him as quite 
strange—something that came from a far distance be- 
neath. But he was too delighted to quarrel with any 
thing, and he mingled in the shining throng; brilliant, 


It was long past midnight when he reached home. 
He dismissed all the servants to bed, and threw him- 
self down in a large chair in the parlor, to think over 
the matter with which his breast was turbulently full. 
A shaded lamp stood on the table beside him: the 
odor of the jasmine was borne in through the large 
window, which descended to the floor. At a little 
distance in front was the road, along which a carriage 
was occasionally heard, of persons, probably, return- 
ing from the féte: for the rest, all was still. Think, 
or reason, or determine, Carleton could not: one 
bright image was before his view, one feeling rested 
on his heart: he could only sit absorbed and silent ; 
his spirit drinking in the fullness of a calm yet ex- 
quisite joy ; thrilled with the possession of a happi- 
ness which bowed down and exhausted the mind. 
While his thoughts were thus “apt in Elysian plea- 
sures,” and wafted far away from the scene which 
was around him, the fatigue of the long excitement 
he had gone through, insensibly overcame him, and 
he sunk into a gentle slumber. But the vision of 
his joy did not forsake him. He thought that he saw 
the lady, veiled as before, come noiselessly in through 
the terrace-window, and bend over him and gaze in 
his face for a moment; then fling a shower of flowers 
over him, and vanish as she came. He opened his 
eyes, and, to his amazement, there lay on the table 
before him three flowers, which were certainly not 
there before. He took them up and found that they 
were part of the bouquet which he had given the lady 
that evening. They were too rare and peculiar to be 
mistaken. That bouquet had consisted of six flowers, 
which he had grouped according to the eastern lore 
which belongs to the subject: three of them express- 
ing the entire devotion of a lover, and three others, 
denoting ‘all your love is returned.” It was the 
latter three which were now before him. He ran out 
to the road, and thought that he heard the sound of 
wheels in the distance; but he saw no one. He re- 
turned to the house, and placed the flowers in his 
bosom, wondering much. He then closed the shutters, 
extinguished the lamp and retired to his room. 





He threw himself on the bed and slept soundly for 
some time. But toward morning, from the ivory 
gates of dream-land, there issued another vision, 
brighter than any that, either waking or slumbering, 
had yet visited him. The room seemed to enlarge its 
| limits; a roseate light filled it, and an atmosphere 
whose fragrance and pleasantness ravished his senses. 
Suddenly the lady stood before him; her figure pre- 
senting the same unrivalable and exquisite propor- 
_tions, but enlarged to an unearthly stature. She was 
unveiled; her countenance glorious almost to divine ; 
her limbs arrayed in dazzling vestments. As he gazed 
on the glowing softness of that face—those large, 
' deep, liquid eyes—the cheek vermilioned with the 


' 


} 


yet careless ; successful as before, yet unconscious of | tenderest hues of the rose—the glittering hair that 


it: the seeds of genius were scattered as freely as 
ever, but vanity, which should have reaped the flower 
admiration, was gone off in the train of a superior 
influence. He looked frequently about for the lady 
whom alone he cared for, but she came not; and at 
length he sought his carriage. 


| i 
| curled around a brow which Sculpture’s self could 


not have mended—his soul could scarcely endure 
“the beauty still more beauteous.’”? She began to 
| Smile, and the brightness grew more dazzlingly bright. 
| The languishing flash of that large, loving eye, the 
| blaze of that kindling lip, pressed upon him with an 
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ecstasy which grew to pain. He could no longer 
bear it. He started up, and found the sun shining in 
his eyes through the open eastern window. 

Carleton rose, and, throwing his dressing-gown 
about him, looked out from the balcony over the sea 
as it sparkled in the beams of the morning. His 
own spirit was as bright, as fresh, and as full of 
power. The love which he had felt the night before 
had grown to a stronger, vaster, more elevated emo- 
tion. That glorious vision stood in the place of the 
remembered image, and his fancy and his feelings 
were sublimed by it. His soul was expanded to a 
greatness proportioned to it. The passion which be- 
fore had disturbed his bosom, was raised to a kind of 
angelic sentiment, mingled of joy and admiration and 
sympathy. The craving and the impatience which 
he had felt were gone, and instead of them, was a 
large and calm and lofty contentment. Thus does a 
great soul re-cast within itself the images it idolizes, 
and reproduce them with exalted forms more worthy 
of itself. 

Let us now turn to another scene. A few miles 
further up the same coast stood a mansion of more 
stately pretensions than the simple abode of our hero. 
At no great distance from it were the remains of an 
old Gothic church, which, a century before, had 
memorized the piety of the early settlers of that 
country. The main building had fallen into ruin, and 
was overgrown with wild vines and flowers which 
court the shade; but an apartment which had once 
served perhaps as a vestry, was entire, and had been 
repaired and fitted up with luxuriant elegance, as a 
lady’s boudoir. A few choice pictures—snch tasteful 
furniture as accorded with the architecture of the 
building—some instruments of music—books—flow- 
ers—adorned the room. The faint murmurs of the 
sea, which, at that point, formed a secluded bay, 
might be heard there. 

On the evening of the same day, the lady whom we 
have already spoken of, was sitting alone in that 
apartment, her eye raised to the pointed window 
through which the yellow moonlight, long struggling 
with the paling day, at last made itself visible, her hand 
irregularly reviving fragments of various airs upon 
the piano before her, or running over the successive 
keys, sometimes faintly, sometimes with hurried 
energy. That whole day her spirit had been in a 
dream—indefinite and formless, yet shedding an inde- 
scribable joy through her bosom. She now sat in a 
mood of deeper meditation, while a feeling, wonder- 
fully strange and yet familiar, startling and yet deli- 
cious, rose stronger and more widely through her 
being. Her mood was that of an exquisite calmness, 
which yet seemed to have within it the elements. of a 
deep disturbance—a cont@ntment that still was unap- 
peasably restless—a rapture that might hardly know 
itself from pain. She had attained to something of 
which before, at moments, her spirit had had vague 
glimpses—flashes of a marvelous but transitory vision. 
She had felt that there was a place within her soul 
for something which would make the light and glory 
of her existence ; but of what essence, form or nature 
this something was, she could no more conjecture 





than she could figure the properties of a new sense. 
She had heard of it from the winds as they swayed 
the white blossoms of the jasmine, or sighed among 
the fragrant branches of the shrubbery. The sea had 
spoken to her of it, when the snowy fringes of its 
swelling waves diffused themselves along the bosom 
of the land. In the sky and in the landscape she read 
of it. It breathed in the warm twilight; it shone in 
the quickening lustre of the dawn. Delightful to her 
fancy as was the poetry which she loved to follow, 
she felt that it still kept from her the deepest secret of 
its meaning: the music which she played had a sig- 
nificance which she could not wholly fathom. In art 
and nature, in the world of sense, and in the creations 
of the mind, she knew that there was a glory which 
was veiled to her—a soul from which her soul was 
severed. But now that hierogliphic veil had vanished : 
the secret of the universe was hers. That glowing 
soul of life embraced with hers; the gush of that glory 
was within her spirit. Love lay like a solid mass of 
light, a living shape of joy, upon her heart; it was a 
joy as palpable as a thing that might be seen and felt ; 
real as a thing of sense, eternal as the mind itself. 
There is no rapture upon earth like that when, for the 
first time, the sensitive, refined, pure soul of woman 
blossoms into love. Those who have quaffed the 
ecstasy of that moment should in the next moment die. 

No great length of time elapsed before the outer 
door of the room was opened, and a gentleman came 
in. He was tall and well made, and bore in his coun- 
tenance and carriage the unmistakable marks of high 
birth and breeding. But his face was pallid with the 
withering effects of early dissipation, and was traced 
with the vestiges of fierce and bad passions. He 
fixed his eyes for a few moments witha keen and 
deadly glance upon the beautiful creature before him, 
as he saw her abstracted mood and knew that her 
thoughts were wandering toward an object far differ- 
ent from himself; then subduing his manner to the 
softest and most conciliating expression it could 
assume, he approached her slowly and bent one knee 
upon a bench which was near her feet. 

“When Othello wooed the lovely lady of the Adri- 
atic,” said he, ‘‘ he sought a ‘ pliant hour’ to press his 
suit. May I not hope to find, in the softening influ- 
ences of this scene and time, an ally not unpropitious 
to my prayer ?” 

The lady made no other reply than to place both of 
her hands upon the keys of the instrument and play an 
air from one of the operas with considerable animation. 

**My fair cousin,” he renewed, “ you know the 
ardor and sincerity of my attachment to you. I have 
been a long and patient wooer. Can I be deemed im- 
portunate if I entreat you to fix a day to which I may 
look forward as the most favored of my life ?” 

She played to the end of the piece which she had 
begun, and then exclaimed, ‘‘ Cousin, it cannot be. 
At least not yet—not now.” 

It was well that she did not see the fiery scowl that 
darkened his features as she spoke. A flush of passion 
vibrated through his frame. He started up and seemed 
about to stamp his foot. 

“Tt cannot be !—It—” 
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He was going to add, ‘‘It must be,” or ‘It shall 
be.” But he controlled himself in an instant, and his 
savage mood passed as quickly as it came. 

“ Well, well,” he said playfully, “ if it be so, I must 
submit. A lady who is sure of her lover’s heart may 
sport with his feelings as she pleases. I must wait till 
another day—perhaps another week. I hope for the 
honor of attending you to-night. Are you going 
soon ?” 

“ Not very ; and I beg you will not wait. Martha will 
go with me in the chariot; I have promised to let her 
go to see the ladies’ dresses; and the old chariot, you 
know, will only hold two. Besides, with faithful old 
Hubert there can be no possible danger.” 

‘** As you please. I shall hope to meet you there.” 

As he spoke he smiled, and, bowing kindly and 
gracefully, withdrew. 

It is necessary that we should explain the relation 
in which these persons stood to one another. By the 
death of her parents Mary Temple had become, at an 
early age, the heiress of one of the largest estates in 
the Southern country. Her cousin Frank and herself 
had grown up together as playmates from their earliest 
infancy. No formal engagement had ever taken 
place between them, and yet it seemed to have been 
always understood by both that at some future time 
they were to be united. Of late he had repeatedly 
pressed for the settlement of some definite time at 
which she should become his bride; but though she 
never went so far as to indicate that she deemed her- 
self at liberty to decline his proposals altogether, she 
constantly interposed some delay or started some diffi- 
culty. At one time, undoubtedly, she had been sin- 
cerely attached to her cousin, but of late years he had 
fallen into very irregular habits, especially of play, 
and the little influence which her earnest entreaties 
had had to induce in any degree a correction of his 
faults, had greatly shaken her confidence in his affec- 
tion, and made her look forward with increasing re- 
luctance to a prospect of their union. 

But much as she knew of his errors of conduct, and 
much as she was compelled to suspect his integrity, 
she neither knew nor suspected the worst. In truth, 
Francis Temple was a bad man. From his infancy 
there had been a germ of depravity in his nature, 
which, as he advanced in years, had developed with 
added virulence. Even from childhood, he had pos- 
sessed extraordinary powers of dissimulation, and was 
enabled to maintain the character of a virtuous and 
excellent boy among those who saw him but occasion- 
ally, while his familiar comrades knew him to be 
selfish, unprincipled and false. The present moment 
was acrisis in his affairs. He was desperately in- 
volved at the gaming-table; the broad lands adjoining 
his cousin’s, which he had inherited from a too indul- 
gent father, were consumed with mortgages ; he really 
cared nothing at all for Mary, but their immediate 
alliance had become to him a matter of indispensable 
necessity ; it was the only thing which stood between 
him and immediate and utter ruin. By various arts 
and unceasing efforts he had hitherto been enabled to 
fight off his creditors; but his utmost resources were 
now exhausted. He had procured an indulgence thus 
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far but by agreeing that, if on the very day on which this 
meeting took place he was not authorized to announce 
his speedy alliance with his cousin, every thing should 
be given up. He had been present at the masked ball 
on the previous evening. His eye had been constantly 
upon the lady on whom all his hopes depended, for he 
feared every thing from her romantic temperament. 
From a concealed place, his ear had caught every 
word that had passed between Edward Carleton and 
herself, and he saw the impression that had been mu- 
tually produced. When he entered the favorite re- 
treat of his cousin, doubt and fear lay like a mountain 
upon his breast; when he came out he felt that his 
doom was sealed. Despair wrung his spirit almost 
into madness. He mounted his horse and rode away, 
meditating the worst things. As he passed over the 
estates of his cousin and came upon the fair fields 
which he could no longer call his own, and heard the 
ploughman caroling some cheerful tune, and the 
mower whistling as he went home from his toils, his 
heart withered away within him. He feit himself a 
stranger in the home of his forefathers. Unhappiness 
softens some tempers: it makes the souls of others 
harder than iron. 

Mr. Temple had not been much deceived as to the 
impression which the meeting with Edward Carleton 
had produced upon his cousin. Living much alone, 
in a region almost of ideal beauty, occeupied with 
those refined pursuits of poetry, art and music, which 
make the fancy high and sensitive, and give quickness 
and glow to the feelings, every thing that breathed of 
romance had for her a spontaneous charm. Often 
had she dreamed of a life beyond that of those who 
dwelt around her, and of beings more exalted than the 
common sons of men; and when she beheld the noble 
grace of Edward Carleton, and listened to his animated 
accents breathing all the charms of gallantry, made 
divine by genius, her imagination conceived of him 
as the brightest and least earthly thing in all the world. 
His conversation was an intoxication to her ; and when 
at last he had declared his love for her, so overpowering 
was the agitation of her spirit, that she would not trust 
herself to make any reply, but hastily withdrew. As 
she rode home she began to fear lest her abrupt depar- 
ture might have seemed like a rude repulse, and might 
drive him away from her forever. Her own residence 
lay beyond his on the same road, and as she pased by, 
and through the open window caught a glimpse of him 
slumbering in his chair, it was the wild thought of a 
moment—fascinating from its very danger—to send 
her maid to throw in upon his table a responsive por- 
tion of the flowers which he had given her. A second 
thought would have made her shudder at the impro- 
priety of such an act, and would have driven it to an in- 
finite distance from her designs; but the direction was 
given, and the thing safely achieved before the sober 
dullness of that second thought had time to interpose. 
There was to be on the next evening, at the house of 
another lady, a selected portion of the guests at the 
ball, who were to come in the same costume that had 
been worn before. Partly that she might deny her 
identity, if this rash act had forfeited the respect of her 
admirer, and parily that she might try his sincerity and 
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penetration, Miss Temple determined to go in an en- 
tirely different costume. 

The moments of that day passed by Edward Carle- 
ton as the wings of a dove that is covered with silver 
wings, and her feathers like gold. He had always 
been happy. In his ardent, expanded nature, the play 
of the passions had ever been like the free roll of the 
waves, which crest themselves with beauty against 
every object upon which they are thrown ; but now, 
there came down from far a ray which tinted this fine 
mantling of the feelings with a heavenly lustre, and 
flashed through the earthly hues of immortality. He 
felt a serenity that was beyond all joy. The air was 
teeming with powers more balmy than the spices of 
Arabia. That delicate sensitiveness to high pleasures 
which always before it had been an effort of the 
faculties to attain, was now native to his being, and the 
repose of the mind was the rapture of the spirit. 

Of course Edward was present at the party that 
evening. When he entered, he looked carefully about 
for the well-remembered costume of the previous 
night; yet in vain. But as he mingled with the various 
groups upon the floor, watchful and attentive, his ear 
at last caught the sound of a voice, whose first tone 
had power to make his heart throb deeply, and almost 
his frame to shiver with agitation. That voice seemed 
a delight of all the senses, and not of the ear only. 
To him it was not an airy sound, but intelligence and 
feeling made audible in pleasure. It moved upon his 
soul with a quivering touch of joy. When she was 
alone he approached to make his bow. 

“The memory of the eye, it would seem, is at 
fault,” said he, ‘‘ but the instincts of the heart 2/7 not 
be deceived.” 

They stood conversing together nearly the whole 
of that evening, but the animation and brilliance of 
the preceding night were gone from both. Both 
seemed spiritless and dull; yet both were happy through 
all the depths of their existence. Excess of feeling 
had clogged the wings of fancy. 

When Miss Temple withdrew, Edward had but 
little motive for remaining ; and it was not long before 
he retiredalso. His servant, in waiting, informed him 
that Miss Temple had gone home, not by the usual 
road which passed by his house, but by another rather 
more circuitous. This latter route also led to his resi- 
dence after passing Miss Temple’s, and Edward, 
without any very definite reason, determined to go 
that way himself, and accordingly gave directions to 
his coachman to that effect. It was a very fortunate 
thing that he did so. 

When they had reached the distance of four or five 
miles from the city, and were crossing an unfrequented 
and lonely part of the country, he was suddenly startled 
by a sound which seemed to him like the scream of 
some one in distress, proceeding from a remote part of 
the open field which adjoined the road. He ordered 
the carriage to stop, and listened attentively for a re- 
petition of the sound; but all was profoundly still. In 
a house, however, which stood off the road, in the 
same direction, lights were seen rapidly moving fora 
few moments, and then appeared to be extinguished. 
Edward was alarmed; the voice had certainly been 


that of a female, and his fears instantly connected it 
with some danger to Miss Temple. As it was very 
likely, however, that he might have been mistaken in 
the character of the noise which he had heard, he did 
not deem it advisable to go at once to the house where 
he had seen the lights, but ordered the carriage to 
drive as rapidly as possible to Miss Temple’s, which 
was not more than a mile farther on. When he 
reached there, he found a servant at the door, from 
whom he inquired if Miss Temple hadreturned. The 
man replied in the negative. He instantly ordered the 
coachman to turn, and taking Miss Temple’s servant 
with him, drove back with the determination to visit 
the house, toward which his suspicions were now 
strongly excited. He arrived there at a very oppor- 
tune moment. 

It was without any direction from Miss Temple, 
that her carriage took the unusual road which it did. 
Her thoughts, however, were too much engaged to 
permit her to give any attention to the subject, and she 
drove on for some time without in fact being aware 
which way they were going. At length, looking out 
of the window, she was astonished to find that they 
were not proceeding upon the high road, but driving 
through a narrow lane which ran directly through the 
field. She called to Hubert, whom she supposed to be 
upon the box, but received no answer. She looked 
out, and to her horror found that Hubert was not there 
at all, but that the reins were in the hands of a man 
whom she had never seen before, and beside him sat 


, a person closely disguised. At the same moment the 


carriage began to drive faster and faster, till at last 
they were whirled along with fearful rapidity. She 
sank back on her seat faint with terror, too much 
agitated to scream. Presently the carriage stopped in 
front of a large dilapidated house, which appeared to 
have been long abandoned as a residence; the doors 
of the vehicle were opened ; her maid, who rode with 
her, was taken out of one door, and disappeared from 
her sight ; while two persons lifted her out of the other 
and carried her into the house. She gave one scream, 
and became insensible. 

When Miss Temple recovered from the stupor into 
which she had fallen, she found herself in a large 
desolate apartment, which seemed to be an upper 
room of an antiquated country house. Francis Temple 
stood beside her. She shuddered as her glance read 
the stern passion that had blanched and petrified every 
feature of that face. The glance of that stony eye, 
and the rigidness of the frame proclaimed a deadly re- 
solution. 

“Be not alarmed, my cousin,” said he, in language 
which formed a revolting contrast with the manner 
and tone in which it was uttered. ‘ You are in per- 
fect safety. I have rescued you from the violence of 
the ruffians who would have done you harm. I trust 
that I have acquired some claim upon your grati- 
tude.” 

Unconscious as she had been during the consider- 
able time that had elapsed between her leaving the 
carriage and her finding herself in that room, she was 
satisfied of the falsity of the view which he now sought 
to put upon the transaction. 
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“ Francis!” said she, with energy, ‘‘I request, I 
entreat, I beg to be taken from this place.” 

‘“‘ There is no restraint upon you,” said he, ‘ you 
are as free as you ever were in your life.” 

She arose, and tried to open the door. It was 
fastened. 

‘Since accident, and the act of others,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ have placed you in my power, you cannot 
be offended if I turn these circumstances to the hasten- 
ing of an event to which I have long since had your 
consent. I pledge you my word that if now, and upon 
this spot, you will become mine, not one act or one 
breath of violence or danger shall molest you.” 

‘* Never, never! here nor elsewhere, now nor here- 
after.” 

‘* And let me add,” said he, taking no notice of her 
determined refusal; “that there is no other possible 
manner in which you can escape from the perils 
which surround you ; till you become mine,” he added, 
in a lower and sterner voice, ‘‘ you never shall pass 
beyond these walls. You will pardon, my fair 
cousin,” assuming a more playful manner, ‘‘ the com- 
pulsion of a love too earnest and too eager to submit 
to longer delay. Every thing is in readiness, and the 
ceremony may be performed at once.” 

As he spoke another door opened, and a man, ap- 
parently belonging to the lower order of Catholic 
priests, came into the room, with a book in his hand. 
Temple motioned to him to begin, while the unhappy 
lady, seized with a cold and deadly terror, sank upon 
her chair incapable of articulation. 

‘** Proceed, proceed!” he cried, ‘‘her silence you 
see is consenting. I protest by Heaven,” said he, in 
a bitter, mocking tone, and with an increased wildness 
of manner, taking up a sword that lay upon the mantel, 
and partly unsheathing it, “ that she will make no ob- 
jection.” 

The priest, or the man who acted that part, began 
the sacred office, but after reading a few lines suddenly 
stopped. A noise at the front door, which the excite- 
ment of Francis Temple prevented his observing, 
reached the more timorous ear of his companion. 

“Villain, proceed!” eried Temple, stamping his 
foot with rage. ‘“‘ Why these delays?” 

‘‘ Listen,” said the other, raising his finger and pre- 
paring to make a hasty retreat through the door by 
which he had entered. 

The noise of several persons coming rapidly up the 
stairs, now became audible. In the next moment the 
door was forced open, and Edward Carleton sprang 
into the room. Fora few moments no one spoke. 
Carleton looked sternly around, to possess himself of 
the character of the scene into which he had intruded. 
He then approached Miss Temple, and raising her 
from the chair, said to her servant who by this time 
had followed him into the apartment, ‘‘ attend your 
mistress to the carriage.’”? He then drew his sword, 
which, as a part of his costume at the ball, he still 
wore, and approached Francis Temple, who stood 
motionless and abstracted, in the middle of the floor. 

‘‘ You are armed,” said he, ‘‘ draw and defend your- 
self.” 

‘‘ This,” replied the other, throwing his sword 





away from him, “this is but a pointless play- 
thing.” 

‘Tt seems,” said Carleton, “that you are ready to 
terrify a woman, but dare not defend yourself from the 
attack of a man.” 

“Not so!” cried Temple, still remaining in the same 
unmoved and absent manner ; ‘“‘ meet me to-morrow, 
by the sea shore, upon the hill beyond the ravine. I 
will be there at sunset, and alone.” 

‘* T shall be there,”’ said Carleton, ‘‘ and unattended.” 

With these words he withdrew, and followed Miss 
Temple to her carriage. At her request he proceeded 
to effect the liberation of her maid, whom he found 
alone in another portion of the house, the villains who 
had been set to guard her having fled at the first alarm. 
Miss Temple’s chariot was found uninjured in the 
yard. Edward left his coachman in charge of it, 
while he drove Miss Temple home in hisown. When 
they reached there, she was so much exhausted that 
Edward was obliged to assist her to the drawing- 
room. When she had reached a seat, she burst into a 
flood of tears. They were tears of joy and gratitude, 
more than of distress. Edward made no attempt to 
check that flow of feeling. He knelt upon one knee 
beside her, and when her agitation had somewhat sub- 
sided, he took her hand and pressed it to his lips. It 
was not withdrawn. In the confidence of that hour 
the union of their lives was sealed. 

On the following afternoon Edward Carleton rode 
forth to meet his appointment with Francis Temple. 
A high mane of hills which was abruptly stopped by 
the sea, was divided near its termination by a deep 
and narrow ravine, through which a small rivulet 
flowed into the ocean. The road along the coast, 
which was very little frequented, crossed this ravine 
by aslight bridge, composed of a couple of beams rest- 
ing upon the rocky edge on either side, and covered 
with a few planks. Beyond this bridge, the road 
wound for a short distance round the hill, at the 
summit of which the meeting was to take place. It 
was a calm and silent summer evening, as Edward 
slowly approached the spot. The sun was preparing 
to sink below the horizon, and was already partly 
obscured by the haze which gathered over the sky. 
There was a solemnity in the scene which suited the 
temper of his thoughts. He had that day become ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of Francis Temple, 
and the unalloyed indignation which at first he had 
felt against him on account of his attempted outrage, 
had yielded to a sentiment of compassion. The fields 
which on one side extended as far as the eye could 
reach, belonged to Mr. Temple’s estate ; and Edward 
could realize how bitter, how maddening must be the 
feeling of the descendant of an old and wealthy family, 
as he found himself a disgraced and ruined outcast, on 
the spot where, but for his own folly, he might have 
livedin happiness and honor. Sympathy for the over- 
throw of an ancient name, softened the natural feeling 
of resentment against the last and least worthy member 
of it. Edward determined that Francis Temple should 
suffer no injury from his hand. 

While these thoughts were passing through his 
mind, he suddenly caught the sound of a horseman ad- 
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vancing toward him around the hill, and at a very 
rapid rate. When he came in sight on the crest of the 
elevation it was obvious that the horse had taken 
fright—and was altogether beyond the control of his 
rider. In the latter, Edward at once recognized the 
person of his rival, and antagonist. The animal, 
frantic either with rage or terror, bounded forward 
with successive leaps down the hill, till he sprang at 
last directly upon the middle of the bridge. The mo- 
ment his weight was upon it, the whole structure gave 
way, and the horse and his rider were precipitated to 
the bottom of the ravine. Carleton was satisfied at a 
glance that the bridge had been tampered with, and 
had been prepared for such a catastrophe. 

He sprang from his horse and descended the ravine 
as hurriedly as he could, to the place where the steed 
and his master lay motionless together. The former 
had been killed by the fall. The unhappy gentleman 
was lying upon his back, his face stained with dust, 
and his eyes fixed upon the opposite bank of the ra- 
vine. 

‘Ha! is it you?” he said, as Carleton approached 
andbentoverhim. ‘The death which I had prepared 
for you has fallen upon myself. It is just. So may 
some portion of my sin be forgiven. It was not I, 


- but the madness of my despair and jealousy, that con- 


trived this wrong against you. Think upon Francis 
Temple as one whom folly made miserable, and whom 
misery rendered wicked. Farewell, and may you be 
happy.” 

Carleton gazed intently upon the faint, lingering 
tokens of life in the face of his rival. In a few mo- 





ments the struggle was over. As he stood immovable 
with amazement and grief, one of Mr. Temple’s at- 
tendants came down the ravine from a little grove of 
trees in which he had been concealed. He confessed 
to Carleton that a little while before, by order of his 
master, he had sawn asunder the timbers which sup- 
ported the bridge, in order that the former as he rode 
to the place of meeting might be precipitated from it. 
That fate would have befallen him but for the accident 
of Mr. Temple’s horse taking fright, and carrying his 
rider forward to the fatal spot before Carleton had 
reached it. The man entreated his forgiveness. He 
promised to forgive him on condition that he would 
never divulge the conduct of his master. Pity for the 
dead, regard for a living name, and his own high sense 
of dignity, determined him never to allow the last act 
of the guilt of Francis Temple to become known. No 
man in that region has ever suspected by what means 
that unfortunate man met his untimely end. 

We may draw the curtain upon our drama after this 
scene. No hearts were more deeply touched by this 
melancholy occurrence than those against whose hap- 
piness the victim of it had so wildly conspired. 

The union of Edward Carleton and Mary Temple 
took place ere long. Romance, passion, and genius, 
rendered it brilliant as fancy itself could desire ; while 
virtue mingled with the brightness of the scene a 
light prophetic of a prolonged and increasing happi- 
ness. Their wedded life, I am confident, contradicted 
the cynical remark of La Rochefoucauld, that there 
are marriages that are agreeable, but that there are 
none which are delicious. 





THE FALLS OF TALLULAH. 


Tue scenery of Georgia is among the finest in the 
New World, especially that in the northeastern sec- 
tion, embracing the county of Habersham. The Falls 
are twelve miles from Clarksville, and are formed by 
the Terrora, ‘‘a small stream which rushes through 
an awful chasm in the Blue Ridge, rending it for 
several miles. ‘The ravine is a thousand feet in 
depth, and of a similar width. Its walls are gigantic 
cliffs of dark granite. The heavy masses piled upon 
each other in the wildest confusion, sometimes shoot 
out, overhanging the yawning gulf, and threatening 
to break from their seemingly frail tenure, and hurl 
themselves headlong into its dark depth. Along the 
rocky and uneven bed of this deep abyss the infuriated 
Terrora, or in the beautiful and expressive language 
of the Indians—the Terrible—frets and foams with 
ever varying course. The most familiar point of ob- 
servation is the Pulpit, an immense cliff which pro- 
jects far into the chasm, commanding the view pre- 
sented in the engraving. From this position the ex- 
tent and depth of the fearful ravine, and three of the 
most romantic of the numerous cataracts, are observed. 
Deep and unutterable are the emotions which master 
the spirit of the beholder when he first gazes on the 





scene we are attempting to portray. He is filled with 
admiration amounting to awe as he ventures, clinging 
to some object for support, to approach the edge of a 
projecting crag, to fathom, with his half averted eye, 
the depths of that terrific chasm. That scene would 
bow the heart of the strongest man with terror, and 
inspire him with sensations kindred to those of 
‘ Shakspeare’s man on Dover Cliffs.’ An anecdote is 
related of the late distinguished Judge C , which 
illustrates the effect of this scene upon the beholder. 
Visiting the Falls, with some friends, he approached 
the edge of the Pulpit, to gaze into the chasm, and 
Was so overpowered by the view that he turned hastily 
away, and clasping his arms closely around a tree 
which grew near by, exclaimed, with almost ex- 
hausted voice, ‘ Now I am safe!’ A point some dis- 
tance up the stream commands another familiar view, 
and thence a somewhat dangerous path leads to the 
bottom of the chasm. Many visiters, and among 
them ladies, aré induced by curiosity and a love of 
novelty to make the descent. The position gained is 
at the foot of the lowest falls seen in the engraving. 
It affords the grandest conception of the extent and 
depth of the tremendous gulf.”’ 
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THE twilight hours, fair winged hours, 
Now with the fading light 

All silently do asher in 
Their elder sister night, 

The shrouded queen through whose deep veil 
The smiling stars gleam bright. 


How soft their misty forms glide up 
The spacious vault of blue! 

They clothe ths hills and vales and plains 
In robes of dusky hue, 

And from their marble urns do cast 
On earth the glistening dew. 


A changing flood of angry light 
* Moves slowly down the west, 
Before the stately mareh of her 
Who bears upon her breast 
A shield, inlaid with stars, and on 
Her head a silver crest. 


A drowsy hum steals on the air 
From ocean’s ceaseless flow, 

As when some daring peasant hears 
In murmurs strong yet low 

The voice of some great multitude 
Far in the vale below. 


The robin’s dirge to parting day 
Hath ceased upon the hill, 

The laughing brook that all the day 
Rolled down with hearty will, 

Beneath the dusky wings of night 
No longer turns the mill. 
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At such an hour as this men flee £; 
From care and bitter strife, - 

To seek beside the social hearth, 4 
With love and beauty rife, 7 

That calm which true affection throws : 
Around the toils of life. i 


For love likes not the glare of day, 
But, like a gentle flower, 

That fainting droops its head beneath 
The heat of noon-day hour, 

Yet sweetly glows when evening mild 
Comes with its soothing power. ele 


The poor and honest man, whose form 
Beneath oppression bends, 

Feels life leap through his care-worn limbs ; 
Such strength to him love lends | 

He half forgets his daily task ie 
As home he lightly wends. 


E’en I, whose path lies far away ny 
From man’s accustomed wrong, i. 

Who seldom mingle with the mass, a 
The fevered thoughtless throng 

That hurrying sweep in countless drove 
The pent up streets along, 


Do greet with joy, oh gentle night, 
Thy calm and full control, 

For through the firmament of thought, 
That strange yet perfect whole, 

Like stars at night the rays of truth 
Look in upon the soul. 





LIFE A MYSTERY. 





BY ERNEST HELFENSTEIN. 





If I be wicked, wo unto me; and if I be righteous, yet will I not lift up my head. Iam full of confusion. Jos. 


Aas! unhappy me! oppressed and care be-spent, 
Weighed by the dull, cold seeming of the world, 

I spread my hands, like vine from its supporting rent, 
Seeking a prop, yet backward rudely hurled. 


And thou, weak heart! thou dost not comprehend this maze ; 
The changeful pageantry of this dim sphere 

Bewilders thee, like startled deer, that stays to gaze 
Upon the hunter’s torch, and dies through fear. 


One lingering hope, one source of life to me remains— 
The sea-borne wretch in icy regions bound, 
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With but one quivering flame, guards it with ceaseless pains; 
Spreads wide his wasted hands to shield it round: 


Gathers the stinted shrub to feed the precious spark ; 
Fans with his breath, and trembling stirs it o’er— a 

And thus puts out the flame with over care: the dark, 
Cold vapor shuts him in, and he awakes no more. 


Ah! thus do I, with an unwise and jealous care, 
Guard the pale embers of mine altar-fire— 

Great God! I will no more; I come to thee in prayer, 
Take thou me hence ere Love and Trust expire. 
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Second VERSE. 


But little have I been beloved, 
Sad, silent, and alone, 
And yet I feel, in loving thee, 
The wide world is mine own. 
Thine is the name I breathe to heav’n, 
Thy face is on my sleep: 
Ah! I only ask that love like this 
May pray for thee and weep. 
I only ask that love like this 
May pray for thee and weep. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY NEWS. 





FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT ABROAD. 





London, February 10, 1845. 

My Dear Granam,—Three remarkable works have just 
appeared, treating of political sciences—the leading one of 
the present day. First comes that of Mr. Macgregor, the 
well-known British Agent, who has published a work also 
on the United States, and whose efforts, for the last ten or 
twelve years, have been constantly directed toward com- 
mercial treaties between England and the people on the 
Continent. Some five years ago, shortly after the Ameri- 
can Congressional publication of the different treaties and 
commercial regulations of the countries trading with the 
United States, Mr. Macgregor published a work on 
“ Tariffs,» which was placed before parliament, and 
printed at the expense of the government. This forms the 
basis of the two volumes which have just left Colborn’s. 
As books of reference, they certainly deserve to be fre- 
quently consulted; for Mr. Macgregor had the archives of 
government opened to him, and was, in other respects, 
aided by all the official sources of government. He is not 
a speculative genius, but an honest and conscientious com- 
piler, and a gentleman who evinces much judgment in his 
selections. 

The two volumes before us treat of the commercial 
statistics of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, the Zol- 
verein, Holland, Italy, Turkey, Greece, the African States, 
Arabia, Persia, Russia, Sweden, Spain and Portugal. The 
principal topics touched in the work are the population of 
these countries, the budget, agriculture, commerce, com- 
mercial treaties, duties, navigation, coins and weights. 
The treaties with England are given in full ; of the treaties 
with other nations he gives ample extracts. The third 
volume is to treat of China and the United States. Whether 
a fourth volume, containing the commercial statistics of 
England, is to be added we know not; but it would almost 
seem as though he would gladly leave this labor to Mr. 
M?’Culloch, by whom it has hitherto been so ably per- 
formed. 

Mr. J. R. M’Culloch himself is just out with a new 
work, published at Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green & 
Longman’s, bearing the title of ‘‘ A Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples and Practical Influence of Taxation and the Funding 
System ;”? a work which seems to be destined to do much 
good in a department which, indeed, was not neglected, 
but in which so many indifferent persons had inflicted 
essays on the public, that it was with difficulty they found 
readers either in or out of the legislative halls of their 
country. Mr. M’Culloch, I think, proves by very forcible 
arguments that the British funding system originated in a 
great error of Mr. Pitt, and that had a high interest been 
first agreed to instead of a low interest, with a proportion- 
ably large capital, the interest might have been reduced, 
and the public burthens lightened toa very great extent 
some twenty years ago. He also shows that a very small 
increase of taxation might have kept down the debt, and, 
by diminishing the amount of annual interest, fallen lightly 
on the taxable community. 


* The total expenditure of the country,” he says, {p_ 421,) 
Fon account of internal government, colonies, the war 
and the debt contracted previously to 1793, and from 1793 
to 1816, both inclusive, was only £151,327,007 greater than 
the revenue derived from taxes during that period. It 





further appears that this deficit principally took place 
during the first ten years of the war; and that but for the 
interest of the debt contracted to meet this deficit, the 
revenue in several of the latter years of the war would 
have considerably exceeded the expenditure. It is difficult 
to say what proportion of the expenditure of the first period 
— have been provided for by an increase of taxation, 

a vigorous effort been made with that object. But, 
though we are inclined to dissent from those who think that 
it might have been wholly provided for in this way, there 
are not, we apprehend, any good reasons for doubting that 
the revenue raised by taxation might have been very ma- 
terially increased And had only half the deficiency been 
made good by additional taxes, it would, by proportionably 
diminishing the amount of the loans, and enabling them to 
be negotiated on preferable terms, have been of singular 
advantage ; and would, by lessening the necessity for fur- 
ther loans, have reduced the debt contracted during the 
war to less than half its actual amount.” 

All these things, it is true, we have learned before from 
other sources; but there is a patient, honest investigation, 
a clearness of style and reasoning, and an exactness in 
quoting data in all the works of this author, which entitle 
him justly to the attention of the public. More important 
than the present, to our American community, is a work 
on which he is now spending a great deal of time and 
labor, and which is in a fair way of being soon put to 
press. It is a work on negro slavery, which will contain 
the most valuable information as regards the earlier ac- 
counts of the race, the slave-trade, and the commercial 
statistics of the British colonies since the emancipation, and 
will be read with great interest both in America and Europe. 
I have been promised a peep into it before the manuscript 
goes into the hands of the printers, and perchance shall 
report a few striking passages. All I can tell you now 
about the work is that Mr. M’Culloch, with his usual calm- 
ness and patient investigation, has come to the conclusion 
that the negroes are, as a race, much inferior to the whites, 
and wholly incapacitated to live under the same govern- 
ment. The conclusion is remarkable from such a man, 
who, in other respects, has certainly not been afraid to 
speak his opinions, where they were most offensive and 
cutting to our feelings. He shows that the emancipation 
has not benefitted either the whites or the negroes, a cir- 
cumstance which will at least go as far as statistical details 
go, to which he had ample access from his connection with 
the government. 

The third remarkable work published on the subject of 
political economy is a work to which I believe I alluded in 
my last. It is written by the Director of the Belgium Mu- 
seum of Industry, Mr. J. B. A. M. Jobard, and published 
in Paris under the title “ Nouvelle Economie Sociale ou 
Monautopole, Industriel, Artistique, Commercial, et Litté- 
raire, Fondé sur la Perennité des Brevets d’ Invention, Des- 
sins Modeles et Marques de Fabrique.”? It proposes, as the 
title announces, nothing less than an entire radical reform 
of the laws of property, by creating a sort of fee simple, 
which should descend by inheritance, like real property, 
in all claims to patents, copyrights and inventions of an 
industrial, artistical or scientific nature. By this means he 
hopes not only to protect talent and the highest description 
of industry from the undue preponderance of the money 
power ; but to create by the new species of property itself 
a balance or counterpoise against real estate. The idea is 
ingenious, and is carried with a great deal of spirit through 
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466 pages; but it is, after all, I fear more theoretical than 
practical. The French people are, no doubt, pleased with 
the creation of an “ intellectual property,”? the most ne- 
glected and ephemeral in the world; but, in reality, such a 
thing is almost impossible, and, what is worse, ,the pro- 
perty itself must become worthless by every subsequent 
improvement and the natural progress of the age. The 
work, however, is rich in philosophical speculations, 
though the style of the author is rather aphoristical. 

Sir Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G., has published, at Col- 
born’s, the first volume of “Despatches and Letters of 
Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson,’”? with notes. They 
form a valuable appendix to Southey’s life of the admiral, 
and exhibit him as a kind, amiable man, who, though a 
great disciplinarian, treated his subordinates with great 
liberality, and exhibited nothing of that haughtiness and 
vain-gloriousness in his official correspondence which 
were reproached to his conversation in private life. He 
was, undoubtedly, one of the greatest commanders, though 
there are stains on his private character which no pane- 
gyric, even from official sources, will efface. 

In France the whole literature of the day is condensed 
in the newspapers, and has assumed a frightful character. 
It appears as if nothing but the vices and enormities of the 
present system of civilization formed the subjects of these 
artistical efforts, and as if their object was not only to un- 
dermine the present forms of government, but also the 
faith of men in a retributive justice. Eugene Sue is 
pausing for a moment with his publication of “ The Wan- 
dering Jew,”? against which the Protestant and Catholic 
clergy have found it necessary to hurl their anathemas. 
Eugene Sue publicly avows that one object he had, since 
the revival of the Jesuits, was to expose their crimes and 
the views and objects of their order to the world. But he 
is equally unsparing of religion itself, and is, in fact,a 
Communist orator of the most powerful, and, perhaps, 
dangerous kind. He lives now, by the product of his in- 
dustry, in princely style; but his enjoyments are troubled 
by the constant fear of being poisoned by his political and 
religious adversaries. He has, therefore, contracted an 
intimate friendship with two large, beautiful Newfound- 
land dogs, who are his constant dinner and breakfast com- 
panions, and who always eat first of every dish that is 
brought on the table. If these judges of gastronomy pro- 
nounce in favor of it, by first eating a large quantity, with 
apparent relish, the author of “* The Mysteries” and ‘‘ The 
Wandering Jew” himself partakes of it without further 
scruple. He believes dogs much more faithful than men, 
and the sagacious instincts of a regular Newfoundlander 
superior to the science of chemists and physicians. 

Perceiving that the pictures which Eugene Sue draws 
of vice, and the secret seductions which such pictures 
always contain, gave his writings an immense circulation, 
a host of imitators sprung up to share with him these 
doubtful laurels. Each journal in France is the repre- 
sentative of at least a political clique, if not a party, and 
as the party or the clique will not pay for its organ, the 
only means to sustain it is to make it attractive and spicy 
by its literature. Thus, since the publication of Eugene 
Sue’s “‘ Wandering Jew,” in the Constitutionnel, the 
‘“‘ Presse,’? another opposition journal, has commenced the 
publication of la Reine Margot, (Queen Margot,) which, 
were an attempt made to translate and re-publish it in 
New York, ought certainly to produce the interference of 
the proper authorities. Vice has never been depicted in 
more glowing colors, nor have the great evils of our pre- 
sent social system been described with such an unsparing 
hand and such an unblushing countenance. 

The third publication of rather a libidinous kind, and 





somewhat after the manner of Paul Pry, only with more 
taste, and conceived in the choicest terms of the French 
language, is going on in the ministerial organ (!) le Journal 
des Débats, and bears the mysterious title of “ Les Drames 
Inconnus,’? (The Unknown Dramas.) These profess to 
give an accurate (poetical) description of what is actually 
going on in the great capital of France, and are, on that 
very account, perhaps, more exceptionable than the pro- 
ductions of Eugene Sue, which have, at least, the advan- 
tage of defending a great principle, though the means by 
which this is accomplished are more than objectionable. 

A Spaniard, by the name of Carlos d’ Algarra, has writ- 
ten a new tragedy—* La Chute dun Ministre,” (the fall 
of a minister,)—which exhibits considerable talent, though 
its political castigations are not very generally relished 
by the French press. 

A new drama, “ Guerrero,” by Ernest Légouvé, the 
scene of which is laid in Mexico at the time of the war of 
Independence, has been well received—principally, I be- 
lieve, on account of its politics. It is a fact, which, in- 
deed, expresses the singular condition of French society at 
the present moment, that the political articles in the lead- 
ing organs of the press—those criticisms of men and mea- 
sures, Which are written ex professa, are exceedingly 
feeble, and, on account of their being beneath mediocrity, 
read by few, and those without effect. Not so with belles- 
lettres and the periodical literature of the present day. 
These, adorned with refinement, imagination and taste, 
and, on that account, capable of riveting the attention of 
the reader, are almost uniformly political or religious in 
their tendencies, and by that means effect, in a much 
shorter time, what the political sermonizers would not 
have accomplished in a century. 

M. Thiers, it appears, is not permitted to be the sole 
French historian of the empire; De Lacretelle, a Bour- 
bonist, but who professes now to be truly impressed with 
the administrative talent of the emperor, and the wisdom 
of his legislation for France, has just published ‘ L’His- 
toire du Consulat et de l’Empire.”> The work may be re- 
markable as one containing the views of a person all his 
life opposed to Napoleon and his doctrines; in other re- 
spects, it is, as an historical work, without instruction. 
Thiers, nevertheless, seems to be jealous of his competitor, 
as appears from the attacks which are made on the latter 
by the journals devoted to the late, and perhaps future, 
minister’s interests. 

Having mentioned the name of Thiers, who, though he 
cannot immediately succeed to M. Guizot, has, neverthe- 
less, in the present ministerial crisis, a chance of succeed- 
ing ultimately to M. Guizot’s successor, I deem it not out 
of place, and perhaps interesting to some of your readers, 
to reproduce from a German periodical a parallel between 
Guizot and Thiers, which is drawn by a person of high 
standing and some ability. 


“The celebrated French diplomatist was a powerful 
protector of young Thiers. He assisted him at first in 
founding “‘ Le National,” the Fant republican organ of 
Paris, and remained after the Revolution of July his con- 
stant friend and adviser. Talleyrand has not a little con- 
tributed to induce Thiers to write his History of the Revo- 
tion. Prince Talleyrand was pleased by the original, bold 
bearing of Thiers, his highly colored conversation, his 
quick perception, and the great facility with which he 
would conquer all manner of obstacles in the way of his 

rogress. The calm, noble statesman, who never spoke 
is opinion, but merely conversed in elegant bons mots and 
satirical reflections; who was motionless, and compre- 
hended the art of mastering the features of his countenance, 
was pleased with the lively, original manners of M. 
Thiers. ‘Thiers’ first partisanship for England must have 
been caused by the influence of Talleyrand. Talleyrand 
was the instructor of Thiers; he taught him diplomacy, 
and first introduced him into the higher circles of that body. 
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Thiers was a good scholar in this, as in every other, branch 
of knowledge. When, during the latter part of Talley- 
rand’s life, the king did not deem the support of the prince 
a matter of great importance, the great diplomatist re- 
venged himself in precntyl jeux @esprit at the expense of 
the omnivolence of the King of the Barricades. Talley- 
rand had no passion. Thiers has never yet had a moment’s 
ealm reflection. 

“The liking of Talleyrand for Thiers is easily accounted 
for. Thiers is dexterous, Guizot learned; Thiers full of 
motion, Guizot cold and immovable ; Thiers insinuating, 
Guizott stiff; Thiers amiable, Guizot earnest; Thiers a 
son of the southern provinces of France, full of animal 
spirits, fond of the arts, of an easy temper, and always 
ready to forget and to forgive ; Guizot puritanically severe, 
aman of strict private morals, from the same school of 
Geneva which has formed Ancillon, proud and repulsive 
in his manners, when compared to the easy access of 
Frenchmen, and somewhat pedantic in his philosophical 
lectures. The latter character is evidently better suited to 
and respected in England than in France. Guizot is a 
ay rhetorician: Theirs is more available and prac- 
tical. 

“In the Hotel of the Place St. George (M. Thiers’ domi- 
cil) there is elegance, luxury and artistical display: in the 
small apartments, Rue Villévequé, (M. Guizot’s dwelling,) 
puritanical simplicity, ordinary furniture and little expen- 
sive manners. In the antechamber is a full length picture 
of Guizot, painted by Delaroche. The features are earnest 
and strongly marked, with a pale, gray complexion, high 
forehead and piercing eyes. There is something ascetic 
compressed in this countenance—a power which is not 
easily spent, but which knows how to control itself. 

“If Thiers were less liberally endowed by nature he 
would have been ruined long ago ; but the infinite resources 
of his mind make him rise by those things which would entail 
the inevitable downfall of others. Guizot does not easily 
pardon; Thiers is a reconcilable Frenchman. Guizot has 
more logic, Thiers more humanity ; one understands history, 
the other France and the French character. Guizot’s is a 
greater personal character, guided by a higher ambition, 
and not by interest; Thiers loves enjoyments, spends his 
fortune agreeably, and exhibits in his expenditures the 
parvenu of genius. Yet neither of them have scrupled to 
use bribery as a means of retaining power, and neither of 
them has, as yet, done justice to the other. In society 
Guizot is the quiet English aristocrat, Thiers is all motion. 
In coversation Thiers is brilliant, Guizot conscious of his 
superiority and dictatorial. Thiers is attractive as a writer 
and a historian, but often superficial ; Guizot profound, and 
marked in manner and style. Thiers knows the men 
among whom he lives, the journalists and pecan among 
whom he grew up; Guizot is a man of more character 
but far less sociable. Guizot is, by his opponents, called 
‘a pedant,’ Thiers ‘a rope-dancer.’ ”’ 


With the exception of political and religious literature, 
of which we have enough in our own country, there is 
nothing new in the republic of letters. The Germans.are 
a singular people, and have all sorts of “‘ notions,’ like the 
Yankees; but their political and religious notions are some- 
times as dangerous as they are queer. One religious work, 
however, I must mention, which I would advise the Ger- 
man scholars in America, and, especially, the theological 
student, to read. It bears the title, “‘ Historical and Critical 
Reflections on the Successive Formation and Peculiar 
Conformation of the English Episcopal Church in Relation 
to the Principles and Pretensions of Pure Protestantism.” 

In regard to Belles-Lettres, the Germans at this moment 
seem to be seized with an American mania, which is quite 
flattering to our young Literature. The new novel ‘ Afloat 
and Ashore,” by Fenimore Cooper, has just been trans- 
lated, and been received with the greatest enthusiasm. It is 
pronounced equal, if not superior, to the best of his former 
novels, and very generally read. Were Mr. Cooper in Ger- 
many, he would at this moment, I feel assured, receive the 
most flattering public manifestations of regard. The trans- 
lation is far better than those which have been published 
with steamboat hurry of his earlier works, and those of 
Walter Scott. 

Alston’: novel has also been published in a very fine 
translation ; and is much admired by the critics. That Mr. 
Bancroft’s History of the United States is translated into 
German, no one will doubt; a work containing so much 





instruction would naturally commend itself to the German 
scholar. But it is the poetical effusions of our poets—who, 
in England, are denied the very name, that engage not the 
curiosity of the public, or the speculation of a few enter- 
prising publishers, but the poets of Germany, who alone 
can do them justice. 

One of the most popular German bards, Freiligrath, 
whose late publications have met with a very friendly re- 
ception also in England, and who lives in the hearts of 
thousands of his countrymen, is translating the poems of 
Bryant and Longfellow ; but in reference to Mrs. Frances 
Ann Butler, the German poets and critics are less enthusias- 
tic. The German Literary Gazette (Letteratur Zeitung) pub- 
lished at Leipsic, speaking of that talented lady’s poems, 
is so ungallant as to say that a person “ who writes poetry 
for the same reason that Mr. Lover tells us the stars shine, 
viz: because they have nothing else to do, has no business 
to publish her poems.”? He pronounces them “ fine imita- 
tions of Byron and Moore,” with an attempt at being 
masculine ; but without a single original or strong thought. 
Such publications may form the necessary lumber of a 
newspaper; but collected they fall heavily and unneces- 
sarily upon the reader. The same opinion has been pro- 
nounced by an English critic ; I cannot myself form an idea 
of them, as I have not yet had time to peruse them; and 
with my present occupation, probably never shall. 

A new, noble work, ‘* Oriental Letters, by Ida, Countess 
of Hahn Hahns, Berlin, 3 vols., 1844,’? which has just left 
the press, and is also announced in a translation in Eng- 
land, is also roughly handled by the critical press of her 
countrymen, who maintain that she lacks three great 
points to write a good book of travels, viz. first, a proper 
education which would fit her to write her language with 
correctness and elegance ; second, a proper mind, properly 
stored, to see things as they are, and to compare them 
with those she has treasured up in her memory, and lastly, 
proper attention to the subject of her work. She is par- 
tially placed in the same category with Prince Puckler 
Muskau, who is guilty of the same faults of style and 
language, though he possesses far superior talents. Ihave 
no doubt that the German Countess’ work will read quite 
as well in a correctly written English translation, as in the 
original. The style is slovenly, of the pulling and tearing 
fashion of Miss Fanny that was, and “ gossippy”’ (is not 
that a bran new word?) as the celebrated ‘journal.’”’ It 
will no doubt have a run, and do well for a. cheap publica 
tion athome. So you see the German Jiterati treat their 
own countrywomen no better than the rest. 

In the book line, properly speaking, I have nothing 
further to report that could, just at this moment, be in- 
teresting to the readers of the Magazine. One thing, 
however, I cannot refrain from mentioning, which relates 
to one of the largest depdts of books in the world. I mean 
the Royal Library, at the Hotel Richelieu, in Paris, from 
which the ancient and modern inmates are shortly to be re- 
moved to the other side of the Seine, where more airy and 
fashionable quarters are to be provided for them in a build- 
ing to be erected for that purpose. The old Hdtel Richelieu, 
in the street of that name, looked more like a dark prison 
than a temple of science and literature, and could not, in 
fact, in architectural grandeur, rival with the tombs in 
New York, or Moyamensing prison in Philadelphia. The 
new library is to be situated on the left bank of the river, 
Quai Malaquais, between the streets Petits Augustins 
and St. Pére. Those of your readers who are acquainted 
with the Quartier de l’ Université, will appreciate the 
locality. 

The French Academy of Sciences has just held one of 
its most interesting sessions; a synopsis of which I will 
furnish for your next number. 
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The Chimes: A Goblin Story, or Some Bells that Rung an 
Old Year Outand a New Year in. By Charles Dickens. 
New York: Harper § Brothers. 


This story has been universally conceded to be inferior 
to the “‘ Christmas Carol ;”? but it still has sufficient merit 
to make it a delightful work, and one worthy of the genius 
of Dickens. William Fern is a character wholly new, 
and drawn with great force and distinctness. Tobey Veck 
and his daughter are delineated with much skill. The 
satire on the different classes of British politicians, in the 
persons of Mr. Filer, Sir Joseph Bowley, and Alderman 
Cute, is keen and uncompromising. “ Young England,” 
and the whole batch of sentimental politicians, are well 
caricatured. The mingled hypocrisy, heartlessness, and ig- 
norance with which the lower classes in Great Britain are 
too apt to be viewed by the higher, is exhibited in the most 
vivid light. We can hardly complain of Dickens for the 
bits of spleen he threw at American manners and institu- 
tions, when we see how much his own country suffers 
from hissatire. It was well said in the London Examiner, 
that the worst character, morally speaking, in ‘‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” is Pecksniff, and that character is wholly 
English. 

In the “‘ Chimes,”’ Dickens displays the same qualities of 
mind and character, the same originality, freshness, and 
life, the same humor, pathos, and humanity which charac- 
terize all his later works. No one, in reading the work, 
can fail to be struck with the originality it evinces. In- 
deed Dickens seems to write altogether from his own ob- 
servation of nature and life. His pen chronicles only what 
hie eye sees, or his fancy suggests. He seems to obtain 
nothing from books Were it not that he occasionally 
caricatures, or parodies the sentiments of other authors, it 
would be difficult to say that he had “read” any thing at 
all. His style comes directly from his own heart and brain. 
He never quotes even a felicitous phrase. His fancy and 
humor mould his diction into forms exactly corresponding 
to his feeling of the moment, and his subject for the moment. 
He therefore is the master, not the vassal of language. 
He says what he means, not what his words compel him to 
say. When he describes an object it becomes apparent in- 
stantly to the reader’s eye, and is seen and felt asa reality. 
His style is full of poetical expression. Hissenses are fine 
and accurate, detecting the minutest appearances of things ; 
and his fancy follows them step by step, suggesting a 
throng of images and emotions which give to those ap- 
pearanees life, personality, and human feeling. He makes 
nature speak the language of the soul; he marries matter 
to mind. Few of the readers who shake their sides over 
his humor realize the poetical element which isso marked 
a characteristic of his writings. In the ‘ Chimes’ there is 
a description of the freaks played by the night-wind in an 
old church, which well illustrates what we mean when 
we speak of his poetical power. To us it seems to display 
a remarkable blending of humor, pathos, sensibility, obser- 
vation, and fancy—almost every word being instinct with 
mind, and bearing the print of the faculty from which it 
proceeds: 


‘For the night-wind has a dismal trick of wandering 
round and round a building of that sort, and moaning as it 
goes, and of trying, with its unseen hand, the windows and 





the doors; and seeking out some crevices by which to 
enter. And when it has got in; as one not finding what it 
seeks, whatever that may be; it wails and howls to issue 
forth again; and not content with stalking through the 
aisles, and gliding round and round the pillars, and tempj- 
ing the deep organ, soars up to the roof, and strives to rend 
the rafters : then flings itself despatringly on the stones below, 
and passes, muttering, into the vaults. Anon, it comes up 
stealthily, and creeps along the walls: seeming to read, in 
whispers, the inscriptions sacred to the dead. At some of 
these it breaks out shrilly, as with laughter ; and, at others, 
moans and cries as if it were lamenting.” 

This passage, including some sentences which follow it, 
seems to us one of the finest specimens of Dickens’ genius. 
It would be difficult to find its match for the rare combina- 
tion of creative fancy with the most exact and delicate ob- 
servation. It is one of those descriptions which feel their 
way into the heart and imagination, and “ shiver along the 
arteries’’—more perfect as descriptions, because they are 
something more than mere description. 

We cannot, limited as we are in space, do fit justice to 
the profound and earnest humanity with which the 
“chimes” is pervaded. The loving spirit which breathes 
in every page, is worthy of all praise. Dickens can make 
few enemies in any part of the wide world through which 
his writings travel, however strong, in some transient and 
trivial fit of spleen, may be his desire to provoke friends 
and well-wishers. 





A Chronological Introduction to the History of the Church. 
Being an Inquiry into the True Dates of the Birth and 
Death of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ ; and Contain- 
ing an Original Homily on the Four Gospels. Now first 
Arranged in the Order of Time. By the Rev. Samuel 
Forman Jarvis, D. D., LL. D. 1 vol. Svo. Harper. §& 
Brothers. New York, 1845. 


This profound work had its origin in a resolution of the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States, appointing the Rev. Dr. Jarvis their 
historiographer, to prepare, from the most original sources 
now extant, an ecclesiastical history, reaching from the 
days of the apostles to the formation of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. On beginning his 
task Dr. Jarvis found it would be a necessary preliminary 
to settle several contested points, among others the exact 
dates of the birth and death of our Savior. ‘This could only 
be done by laying before the public the original evidence, 
hitherto locked up in foreign and mostly dead tongues. 
But the space required for the task was such as to require 
a separate volume ; and accordingly, under the sanction of 
the Convention, he has published the work before us as an 
introduction to his general history of the church, yet to 
follow. 

The subject treated of naturally divides itself into two 
parts. The first is devoted to ancient profane history, and 
chiefly relates to the method among the Romans of com- 
puting time, as well as to the laws by which they are con- 
nected with modern computations now in use. This 
inquiry was nec@ssary in order to establish a basis for the 
second part of the work, which is an examination into the 
personal history of our Lord, chiefly with the end of de- 
termining the exact dates of his birth and death. 

In conducting this investigation Dr. Jarvis availed him- 
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self of all the learning that has been collected on the sub- 
ject whether here or abroad. He determined, however, in 
no case to rely on modern authorities, but to go at once to 
criginal sources, and consult the earlier Heathen and Chris- 
tian writers. After settling the chronology of the Romans, 
he proceeded to the subject of more immediate interest, viz., 
that relating to our Savior. Here he has shown consider- 
able acumen and more research. He proves that the re- 
cords, transmiited to Rome, of persons suffering death in 
the provinces, were preserved to the fifth century, and ad- 
duces the authority of Tertullian and others, who had 
probably seen these records, and who wrote as if perfectly 
informed of the fact, as to the date of the crucifixion. 
This is placed in the fifteenth year of Tiberius Czesar’s 
reign, when the Gemini were consuls, or the tenth day 
before the Calends of April, answering to our twenty-fifth 
of March. Thedate of our Savior’s birth, by a similar pro- 
cess of reasoning, is fixed for the twenty-fifth of December, 
six years before the beginning of the Christian era. 

We must bear testimony to the great satisfaction with 
which we have perused this volume. It is clear, logical, 
and impartial. Dr. Jarvis set out with no preconceived 
view of his subject, with no leaning for any peculiar set 
of authorities, but with a determination to free his mind of 
every thing that had been written disputatiously on the 
subject, and to seek carefully for the truth. After much 
labor he arrived at his opinion. Nor do we see how any 
one, who will dispassionately peruse this treatise, can 
differ from its author. The work will be a lasting monu- 
ment of the patience, acumen, and erudition of Dr. Jarvis. 
It is an enduring proof of the high rank, as scholars, of our 
American divines. 

The volume is very elegantly printed, and, in this 


respect, would do honor to the English press. 





Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy. January, 
1845. Published under the Direction of the Philadelphia 
Society for the Alleviation of the Miseries of Public Pri- 
soners: Instituted 1787. 

This is a new quarterly journal, intended to defend the 
system of prison discipline as it exists in Pennsylvania- 
The articles are written by men who appear thoroughly at 
home on the subject, and we must confess that most of 
the charges made against the system seem to us disproved. 
This is the case especially in reference to the alleged 
tendency of solitary imprisonment to produce insanity. In 
the second paper of the number, a review of a memoir 
read before the French Academy in March, 1844, this sub- 
ject is ably handled. The writer availing himself of the 
statistics of M. Lébut, as well as of facts occurring under 
his own observation, shows conclusively that all prisons 
contain a greater number of lunatics in proportion to the 
inmates, than are found in the world at large, and that this 
results from the tendency of the disgrace of conviction to 
unsettle the mind, as well as from the known fact, that many 
crimes are the result of a partial insanity which becomes 
afterward developed. But that the solitary system con- 
duces to mental aberration more than the systems pursued 
elsewhere, is disproved by the testimony of all the physicians 
at the Lausanne Institution, backed by the verdict of the 
Academy of Medicine at Puris, and the opinions given 
after a candid examination, by such men as Dr. Juliers, 
Bache, Darrach, and Lehaupe. Indeed the whole current 
of opinion among the French physicians, is adverse to the 
idea that solitary confinement either abridges the life, or 
unsettles the reason. . 

Ou this subject the British consul at Philadelphia has 
lately published a statement, intended to remove the pre- 
judice against solitary confinement which Dickens’ record 
of his visit to the Eastern Penitentiary of this State, ina 





measure created. The peculiar intellect of that popular 
author unfitted him for a scrutiny requiring comprehensive- 
ness of mind ; his imagination blunted his reason and even 
blinded his perceptions. The highly colored pictures he 
drew might have applied to terrified children passing a 
grave-yard at midnight, but not to full-grown men, on 
whom steady occupation of both mind and body was en- 
joined, and who, in prison, led a more regular life than out 
of it, and were, therefore, not so liable to nervous derange- 
ment, a fertile source of insanity, and which is the almost 
inevitable result, sooner or later, of excesses. If, indeed, a 
man were shut up in a cell, as Luther shut himself up to 
study night and day, he might fancy he had visions, as 
Luther did, that savor of madness ; but reasoning a priori, 
we cannot conceive how regular exercise of mind and body, 
and the consequent preservation of the due equipoise be- 
tween the physical and nervous systems, could lead to such 
aresult. And the fact sustains our logic. Mr. Peter, the 
consul alluded to, has shown that the cases mentioned by 
Dickens, are pictures of his own brain, and that the men 
alluded to were not goaded to insanity by solitary confine- 
ment. The subject then is put at rest until some new 
evidence is adduced. 

We do not mean to take sides in this controversy. 
Philadelphia is no more to us than Auburn. But the Penn- 
sylvania system originated with good and noble men, and 
is now upheld by some of the most single-minded philan- 
thropists of Europe and America. It has spread rapidly 
abroad ; it maintains its popularity at home. We are glad, 
therefore, to see.a journal devoted to the explanation of its 
principles, for assuredly it has within the last three or four 
years suffered not a little from misrepresentation. No 
great truth ever yet died by discussion. 





Little Stories Sor Little Folks. Fromthe German. Boston: 
W. D. Ticknor & Co. 1 vol. 


Mother’s Lessons for Little Boys and Girls. Boston: W.D. 
Ticknor § Co. 1 vol. 


We once saw an elderly woman cheapening bad figs 
at a street bazaar, and end a long colloquy by purchasing 
a considerable number for a penny. She remarked that 
though they were somewhat dry and old, ‘they would do 
for the child.”” On this old lady’s principle, a large pro- 
portion of children’s books are constructed. They are 
bad, but they “will do for the child.” The plates with 
which they are ‘“‘ornamented,’” generally rival in de- 
formity the nonsense with which they are stuffed. The 
poor children! Condemned to an intellectual diet of the 
most tasteless pap, at those periods in their lives when 
they are most open to good or bad impressions. Much of 
the bad taste in the community, which is displayed in the 
patronage given to poor books and miserable paintings, 
may be traced to the ideals of beauty and grandeur which 
were obtained through children’s books, when the com- 
munity was in its infancy and youth. There are few 
classes of publications which should be more narrowly 
watched than these. A person who writes a worthless 
book for children should be denounced as a “‘ corrupter of 
youth.” 

The little volumes issued by Ticknor & Co., are speci- 
mens of the better sort of children’s books. They are in- 
tended for ‘‘ little folks,’? and the second on the list has 
some baby talk in it; butin general they have considerable 
beauty as well as simplicity. They have evidently been 
got up with great care, and with some sense of responsi- 
bility. If they only succeed in pushing out of the market 
some of the deteriorating trash with which the minds of 
children are filled, we shall be more than repaid for the 
trouble in reading them. 
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